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jadgments Against 
{026 Persons Filed By 
Superintendent Pink 


Former Policyholders and Members 
of Consolidated Taxicab Mutual 
Are Defendants 


LIQUIDATION BUREAU ACTS 


First Case Here of Successful Re- 
habilitation of a Mutual Insur- 
ance Company 





One of the largest judgments, so far 
as the number of defendants is con- 
ceed, perhaps the largest ever docket- 
edin the County of Kings, was filed by 
Louis H. Pink, Superintendent of Insur- 
ance of the State of New York, on Wed- 
nesday, November 27, 1935, with the clerk 
of Kings County. Judgments were en- 
teed against 4,026 persons. They are 
former policyholders and members of 
the Consolidated Taxpayers Mutual In- 
surance Co. The judgments amount to 
some $150,000. 

The attorney for the Superintendent 
of Insurance was Irvin Waldman of the 
Liquidation Bureau which is in charge 
of Max A. Jameson, assistant special 
deputy. Thomas F. Feeney and Pinck- 
ney Estes Glantzberg handled the actual 
entry of the judgments. 

Judge Strong Directed Judgment Entry 


In addition to the judgments entered 
against these members, Judge Selah B. 
Strong of the Supreme Court filed his 
report in fifty-six cases brought by the 
Superintendent of Insurance, in which 
report Judge Strong held that the as- 
sessments levied by the Superintendent 
of Insurance were proper and valid, and 
directed the entry of judgments against 
the objectants. 

The rehabilitation of the Consolidated 

Taxpayers Mutual Insurance Co. was the 
htst case in which a mutual insurance 
company was successfully rehabilitated 
and turned back to its policyholders and 
members. The rehabilitation was han- 
dled under the personal supervision of 
Milton O. Loysen, assistant special dep- 
uly. Mr. Loysen has been complimented 
on the efficiency and rapidity with which 
he rehabilitated this company. In fact, 
there has never been a speedier rehabili- 
tation in the history of the Liquidation 
Bureau. 
The recent election of officers of the 
company has met the general approval 
o the Department. Officers have co- 
operated with the Department in an un- 
uring manner, and a stronger and better 
‘company has resulted. 
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Progress of Part-Time Solution 


The solution of the part-time situation, devised by the 
Agency Practices Committee of the Association of Life Agency 
Officers, embodies these chief features:—Full-time contracts in 
communities of 50,000 population or more; part-time in com- 
munities with less than 50,000; present part-timers in full-time 
communities to change to full-time by December 31 or leave 
the business. The object is to protect the full-timer, recognize 
the necessary part-timer, serve the public better, and reduce 
turn-over. 


Fifty-three companies, representing 64% of outstanding life 
insurance volume, have already signed the pact. 


The plan's success now appears probable. But if it should 
fail, for lack of united support by Agency officials and their 
Home Offces,—upon whom is the sole responsibility for the 
reform,—collateral and even unrelated issues may creep in, to 
plague the companies greatly. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


WM. A. LAW, President 
PHILADELPHIA 


Independence Square 














Agents Status Under 
Unemployment Laws 
Raises Problems 


Nature of Employment Not “Com- 
mission” Basis Held Determinirg 
Under Statutes 


SUCH LAWS IN TEN STATES 


pendent Contractors; Some of 
the Complications 


Insurance employers, whether compa- 
nies or agency heads, are confronted 
with questions involving their compliance 
with unemployment insurance acts now 
in force in nine states and the District 
of Columbia as well as the Federal pro- 
visions under the Social Security Act 
and the Canadian law. Of chief impor- 
tance is whether soliciting agents come 
under these laws. Some of the acts, as 
in the case of New York’s, specifically 
include “commissions” in wage classifica- 
tions but attorneys who have been fol- 
lowing these acts say that this by no 
means settles the matter. Before insur- 
ance agents come under the laws they 
must satisfy the requirements of ihe 
measures which it is claimed they do 
not. The employer, employe, wages and 
the nature of employment are the four 
requirements that must be satisfied re- 
vardless of the type of wages. 

Depends on Nature of Work 

3riefs are being filed in all states hav- 
ing such laws holding that soliciting 
agents are independent contractors, not 
employes, the distinction depending upon 
the degree of control, the manner and 
performance of work under the contracts. 
The position is taken that the same rule 
of law applies to the general agents also. 
Managers and assistant managers remu- 
nerated by salary probably are employes 
under these acts. An entirely different 
situation may be involved in the case 
of an incorporated agency. 


Some Complications 


The situation is further complicated by 
decisions in several states under Work- 
men’s Compensation acts where insur- 
ance solicitors sought to recover unde1 
those acts claiming they were employes 
of their companies. Several decisions 
have held them to be independent con- 
tractors. Another complication entering 
is the stand taken by agencies in con- 
nection with the New York City business 
tax. Still another angle is whether the 
company or the agency head is liable 
for the payroll contribution for agency 
staffs. This again would depend on the 
nature of the agency set-up and the con- 
tract with the principal. Some states 
hold that the principal is responsible for 
(Continued on Page 15) 
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Life Advertisers N. Y. Round Table 


at the Hotel Pennsylvania Tuesday. 


tion material. 
table. 


A committee on advertising research 
was created by the Life Advertisers As- 
sociation at its meeting in New York 
City this week. The committee will make 
a study of advertising in all lines for 
what application it may have to the ad- 
vertising of life insurance. Radio, auto- 
mobile and other messages will be stud- 
ied. 

Chairman of the committee will be 
Kenneth R. Miller of the Sales Research 
Bureau. Other members are Arthur Red- 
dall, Equitable Society; James M. Blake, 
Massachusetts Mutual; J. C. Slattery, 
Guardian, and Kenilworth H. Mathus, 


How the four booklets of the Penn 
Mutual Life which won first prize at the 
Swampscott Convention of the Life Ad- 
vertisers Association were created was 
explained by Miss Mary F. Barber, of 
the company’s prospect bureau talking to 
the Eastern Round Table this week. Miss 
Barber said : 

All four of these booklets were pre- 
pared as integral parts of the Penn Mu- 
wual’s sales promotion program. 
Under our Sales Promotion program, 
one of the contracts which the Penn 
Mutual issues or a special type of Penn 
Mutual service is featured each month,— 
our Saturday Evening Post advertising, 
tree direct mail offers, and other sales 
promotion activilies emphasizing this 
same plan or service. For instance, find- 
ing that from 15% to 20% of the number 
of policies being issued by the Penn Mu- 
tual were on the lives of women, a Satur- 
day Evening Post advertisement was ad- 
dressed to the successful type of business 
women and “The Smart Thing to Do” 
was published in order to appeal to this 
particular group. 
_ Likewise, finding that, with the upturn 
in business conditions, there were busi- 
Ness insurance possibilities among the 
numerous small partnerships that were 
being formed — perhaps by two yorng 
men starting a filling station—we ad- 
dressed a Saturday Evening Post adver- 
isement to the smaller organization, and 
hepared “Your Part in the Partnership” 
Which presents the business insurance 
Nan in terms of Main Street rather than 
Wall Street. 


Can Be Detailed in Answering 
Coupons 


Since coupons are included in our ad- 
“ertisements, people who send in re- 
quests for information are, naturally, jus- 





How seven leading examples of life insurance advertising were created was 
described at the Life Advertisers Association Eastern Round Table in New York 
Seven speakers from the companies which 
won first place awards at the Swampscott convention of the association a few months 
ago told the background of their efforts in producing the prize-winning sales promo- 
Clifton P. Mayfield, Fidelity Mutual, was chairman of the round 
Excerpts from the various discussions are printed in this issue. 


L.A. A. Creates Research Committee; 
Next Annual Meeting to Be in Chicago 


Connecticut Mutual. The research com- 
mittee idea was presented at the execu- 
tive committee meeting Monday by D. 
Bobb Slattery, Penn Mutual, who is pres- 
ident of the Life Advertisers Association. 

The 1936 annual meeting will be held 
in Chicago, it was decided, but neither 
place nor date have as yet been set. 
Members of the executive committee 
who were present at the New York meet- 
ing were S. A. Swisher, Equitable of 
Iowa; Karl Ljung, Jefferson Standard; 
Troy M. Rodlun, Acacia Mutual; C. T. 
Steven, Phoenix Mutual, and J. H. Mc- 
Carroll, Bankers Life of Iowa. 


How Prize-Winning Booklets Were 
Created, Told By Mary F. Barber 


tified in expecting to receive more than 
mere “attention-getters.” Our experience 
seems to indicate, in fact, that a fairly 
comprehensive description of the plan or 
service offered is worth while. When 
one of our representatives presented to 
a business executive the booklet, “Sal- 
aries and Incomes,” which was issued 
during a month when the advantages of 
Salary Savings insurance were being em- 
phasized, and which, at first glance, 
seems to be a pretty lengthy affair, the 
man’s comment was, “Yes, I can see your 
company has given far more thought to 
this plan than any of these other com- 
panies,” 

The booklet, “New Plans,” was origin- 
ally sent out as part of a Policyholders 
Service Month Kit to enable representa- 
tives to go over briefly the new types of 
contracts which the Company had issued 
within the last few years. The initial 
purpose of the remaining three was to 
supply information to people who replied 
to Saturday Evening Post advertise- 
ments. All four booklets, however, were 
designed for so-called “permanent” use. 


Gets a $20,000 Case 


The Prospect Bureau sends the booklet 
“New Plans” to people about whose in- 
surance needs they have little informa- 
tion but who, from newspaper notices 
about business promotions, etc. seem to 
offer sales possibilities. I might add that 
a day or two ago the Prospect Bureau 
reports showed a $20,000 case paid for on 
the life of a man to whom. “New Plans” 
had been sent. 

Individual representatives, of course, 
use these booklets in various ways in ac- 
cordance with their particular methods 
of seliing. For instance, ong of our lead- 
ing producers, not long ago, interested 
the head nurse of a hdspital in our Re- 


e - 


tirement Income plan and then, on the 
ground that she was, in a sense, respons- 
ible for the nurses working under her, 
asked her to pass “The Smart Thing to 
Do” among the group and to request all 
those who were interested to write their 
names on the cover. 


No Pet Theories of Layout 


As far as the mechanics of preparation 
go, you'll realize that we have no pet 
theories on questions such as the rela- 
tive importance of copy and layout when 
I say that for the booklet “New Plans” 
the layout was planned first, because we 
wished to reproduce our Saturday Eve- 
ning Post advertisements describing 
these plans, while, in the case of the 
other three, the copy was written before 
the booklets were designed. Ordinarily, 
however, the copy is prepared first be- 
cause we've found that the booklets 
which have proved most useful to our 
representatives have been those which 


Hears Prize- Winning Members 


have been based on actual sales presen- 
trations used successfully in the field. 

About blue-penciling from other de- 
partments, perhaps I’m “showing myself 
up” when I say that I suppose the reason 
this has never presented a problem, in 
the case of these four booklets or other- 
wise, is that so much of the information 
comes from other departments in the 
first place. As a matter of fact, at the 
end of a good many of our booklets, I 
should probably run a series of recogni- 
tion notes like those which appear in 
theatre programs and, on account of the 
type of arithmetic I do, the first one 
would usually be: 

Correct figures through the courtesy 
of the Actuary’s Department. 

I don’t know whether you were judg- 
ing the booklets exhibited at Swamp- 
scott “professionally” or as “ordinary 
human beings” but I will say that as yet 
on these four I haven’t received any 
slips asking if the forms are obsolete. 


Metropolitan Sales Promotion Pieces 


Results of Research, Max Fisher Says 


Discussing the sales promotion mate- 
rial of the Metropolitan Life which won 
first place at the Swampscott convention 
of the Life Advertisers Association Max 
C. Fisher, assistant secretary of the 
company, told the Eastern Round Table 
of the association that the material was 
the result of a long and careful survey to 
learn the habits of agents, their weak- 
nesses and strength. After the plan was 
prepared it was subjected to laboratory 
tests to achieve the finished form. 


Mr. Fisher said in part: 

Believing that our judgment as to the 
needs should be supported by facts, we 
undertook a study of the production 
methods and work habits of our field- 
men. 

To obtain this information a total .of 
112 days, equally distributed throughout 
the week, was spent with 195 different 
agents in thirty-two different districts in 
five separate territories by trained ob- 
servers sent out from the home office. 
They accompanied the agents on their 
regular rounds as they made collection 
calls, service calls, prospecting calls and 
canvassing calls. They brought back to 
us word by word reports of over 4,000 
calls, a number about equal to those 
that would be made by an average or 
composite agent during a six month pe- 
riod. 

An analysis of these calls clearly indi- 
cated the needs of our fieldmen which 
were essentially these: A program of 
time control, definite prospecting meth- 
ods and organized sales talks. 

Having determined the needs by using 
what might be called a definite method 
of prospecting, our problem was to de- 
vise a plan which would satisfy those 
needs, which would, in fact, make for a 
more efficient use of the fieldman’s time, 
and, serve as a means of training the 
fieldman in good habits of prospecting 
and selling. 

In developing the plan we again made 
use of the facts revealed by our field 


study, significant among which were: an 
aversion to and an ineptness in making 
cold canvass calls; an habitual use of 
our health booklets in making contacts 
with strangers; a very general use of a 
chart titled “Why Fear the Rainy Day?” 
which bears the picture of an umbrella 
and which charts the benefits of the In- 
dustrial Whole Life policy. 

Overcoming Aversion to Cold Canvass 


To overcome the aversion to the cold 
canvass, we based the prospecting for 
the plan on the use of a friendly policy- 
holder as a center of influence from 
whom the fieldman could secure infor- 
mation about a family in the neighbor- 
hood unknown to him. This made the 
call on the new family a reference call 
and not a cold canvass. 

We took advantage of their habitual 
use of health booklets by introducing 
them as an aid in getting acquainted with 
the housewife of the new family on the 
prospecting call. There is no attempt to 
sell on this call, the purpose of which 
is to secure the information about the 
head of the family which is needed to 
qualify him as a prospect. 

We took advantage of the fieldman’s 
liking for the umbrella chart by basing 
the sales presentation on it and by de- 
vising similar charts for use with pros- 
pects for ordinary insurance. 

Believing that each sales talk should 
have visual aids, we prepared a series 
of pictures which would lead up to the 
chart and which would enable the agent 
to tell a simple yet convincing story of 
every man’s need for insurance for the 
protection of his family. 

The next step in the development of 
the plan was to put it to the test of ac- 
tual use in-the field. Here we made our 
first serious mistake. We did not make 
enough tests. A more thorough testing 
would have brought about changes and 
improvements which were not made until 
we had been using or rather trying to 
use the plan.in the field for more than 
a year. 

We then did what we should have done 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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Dickinson Surveys Sales Valents 


Hartford Man’s Research Classifies Twelve Separate Abilities 
Which Successful Agents Possess 


Successful agents may use up to twelve 
sets of talents—some of them more— 
according to findings released for the 
first time publicly by Stanley G. Dickin- 
son of Hartford in his recent talk before 
the classes in insurance at Northwestern 
University, Chicago. The research which 
made this conclusion possible covered 
two years of personal investigation with 
442 men whose incomes ranged from 
$2,500 to $10,000 a year. Mr. Dickinson 
analyzed each of these men individually 
in order to discover the things they did 
easily and naturally as successful pro- 
ducers. In the group analyzed were rep- 
resentatives of twenty companies. 


Getting the Facts 


His talk was prefaced by a brief refer- 
ence to the difficulties in selecting a 
career. He said in part: 

“Valid and logical thinking on this 
point is especially difficult because most 
of our attitudes toward everything, par- 
ticularly towards the most important 
things, are more or less influenced by 
popular conceptions, and we can rely 
upon the fact that popular conceptions 
are almost always wrong. Their very his- 
tory prevents them from being right. 
They can be nothing but wrong because 
they are the product of detached and un- 
related personal experiences and obser- 
vations, many of which are rank excep- 
tions to the general rule. If these per- 
sonal experiences were not the exception 
we would not notice them.” 


A second hurdle in the path of logica! 
thinking on this point is the fact that sc 
much of what we read and hear is propa- 
ganda. Another point is that while people 
give adequate attention to the specific 
business they wish to enter considering 
its size, stability, its future and so on 
they have not failed to give a similar 
attention to their special aptitude for do- 
ing the jobs which are likely to develop 
for them in that specific business. Mr. 
Dickinson went out conscientiously and 
thoroughly in his quest for the facts. 


The Talents Which Count 


In discussing personal assets or talents 
which are a conspicuous part of the man 
who makes a success of the business of 
selling life insurance Mr. Dickinson puts 
cultivation of the substantial members of 
his community as the first. The good life 
insurance man belongs in every way 
among the best people. His income, in- 
telligence, standing and interest in the 
community all enable him to take his 
place among those at or near the top. 
Capacity to do this naturally and easily 
is one of the strongest personal assets. 

Among other talents which figures in 
success in life insurance production are 
these: 

(a) The natural ability to do a day’s 
work. The successful man must have an 
average of six or eight conversations a 
day, out of which he must confront two 
or three persons with the idea of buying 
immediately. Natural ability to do this 
every day is a part of the make-up of the 
better men. 

(b) Ability to get repeat business from 
those previously sold. 

(c) Capacity to become friendly with 
policyholders outside of the pure busi- 
ness relationship. The man who uses this 
talent gets jobs for some of his policy- 
holders, exchanges interesting books, 
goes with him to football games, theatre 
and concerts. These contacts also lead 
to tips from policyholders of other busi- 
ness possibilities. 

(d) Ability to sense insurance situa- 
tions in the course of his natural con- 
tacts. A man must be active in meeting 

people because more than one-half of his 

total sales will come from people he has 





STANLEY G. DICKINSON 


met before he makes any attempt to sell 
to them. 

(e) Capacity to reach out into new 
classes of people and to get a personal 
following in new lines of general busi- 
ness. He must widen his circle con- 
stantly because an average of one-fourth 
of his new business must come from 
sources which require special outside cul- 
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Your Situation 


If it's a Problem Case this Agency has th 
Personnel and Equipment to solve it. 


If it's a Personal Problem of Adjustment to Lit 
Insurance Selling we have an Educational Depar. 
ment for that purpose and a friendly desire } 
make you a bigger Life Underwriter. 


William H. Kee, Manager 

The Mutual Life Insurance 
Co. of N. Y. 

16 Court Street, Brooklyn, N. Y, 
MAin 4-1525 








tivation. He must diversify his source of 
business. 
Interviewing 


(f) Ability to interview prospects in 
such a way that these prospects express 
their personal desire to own life insur- 
ance. It is the direct opposite of what 
so many think is the requirement in sell- 
ing life insurance—the ability to talk long 
and fast in the presence of the buyer. 
It is the capacity to sell for what life in- 
surance will do in the private problems 
of the buyer. 

(g) Ability to describe life insurance 





The Home is 
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GENERAL AMERICAN 


the Foundation of Society 
--.- and of Life Insurance 


The primary reason for the existence of 
the institution of life insurance is the 
protection and preservation of the 
home. Life insurance selling creates an 
opportunity for the productive use of 
your idealism, your sympathetic un- 
derstanding, and your desire to serve 
mankind. 


To all those who seek to contribute to 
the welfare and happiness of others, 
we express our deep appreciation. 
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in terms of what it will do for the in. 
dividual buyer and to illustrate what it 
will do by means of charts or proposak 
which emphasize its special application to 
the one individual. 

(h) Ability to make life insurance take 
its place in the family budget along with 
the other necessities. To own such: 
talent the agent must be widely informed 
on the problems of living, of saving, of 
providing security for old age, and he 
has the ability to express these things » 
that they seem personal to his prospec. 
tive buyer. Amount of insurance pro- 
ceeds paid to living policyholders is now 
65% as against 35% paid because of 
death of policyholders. 

(i) Sales talent — ability to motivate 
men in action. Without that talent the 
rest need be dismissed. 

(j) Ability to manage one’s own fir- 
ances so that producer can hold his head 
up in the community and become an 
active member in it. 

(k) Ability to translate thoughts into 
action. Capacity to plan so that one 
proceeds in a straight line and then the 
capacity to carry out a reasonable nun- 
ber of these plans. 

Naturally, the men who were least suc- 
cessful in the Dickinson survey wert 
those who employed the fewest talents 
or had the fewest talents. 





Col. James L. Ralston 
Heads Ontario Equitable 


Col. James L. Ralston, K. C., former 
Canadian Minister of Defense and who 
addressed the Association of Life Presi 
dents meeting in 1934, is now a Iie 
president himself, having been elected 
head of the Ontario Equitable Life & 
Accident of Toronto. In that post he 
succeeds Charles A. Dunning who re 
signed in order to accept the post 0 
Minister of Finance in the new Dominion 
government. 





BOWERS AGENCY CONFERENCE 
The LeRoy Bowers agency of the Mt 
. . . i 
tual Life in New York held its annu# 
Field Club conference at the Hott! 
Roosevelt last week. Thirty agents ve 
present, and an elaborate educationa 
program was carried out in the after: 
noon. Leon Gilbert Simon was the gues! 
and chief speaker at the dinner, talking 
on “Inflation.” 





CONTINENTAL DIVIDEND 
At their regular meeting held Decent 
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ber 4, the directors of the Continental 
Assurance Co. declared a dividend of 
a share payable December 31 to stock 
holders of record December 14. 


a director 
Succeeding 
lesigned, 
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J,H. Washburn, Actuary, 
Joins Froggatt & Co. 


INTERNATIONALLY KNOWN 





f Foremost Actuarial Societies ; 
ee ond Speaker; Did Work in 
Mexico and South America 





James H. Washburn, a consulting and 
practicing actuary of many years of + 
perience, has joined Joseph Froggatt 
Co, Inc, the nationally known account- 
ing and actuarial firm, as actuary. Mr. 
Washburn has had a distinguished 
career, and is a member of the foremost 
actuarial organizations, the author of 
numerous papers and a speaker of note. 
Hewas active in the establishment of the 
only industrial life insurance company in 
South America located in Rio de Janeiro. 
A native of Indiana, in recent years his 
home and headquarters have been in 
Nashville where he has been active in 
civic affairs. Among his affiliations are 

se: 

Oediow of the American Institute of 
Actuaries, the Fraternal Actuarial Asso- 
ciation, the Insurance Institute of Toron- 
to; Associate of the Actuarial Society 
of America and the Casualty Actuarial 
Society, member of the International 
Congress of Actuaries and a member of 
the American Statistical Association. In 
1927 Mr. Washburn spoke before the 
eighth International Congress of Actu- 
aries in London on the subject of “Social 
Insurance.” 

After a number of years in the actu- 
arial division of the Metropolitan Life 
he spent several years as an executive 
and actuarial officer of La Latino Ameri- 
cana Life Insurance Co. of Mexico City. 
During his stay in Mexico he served on 
acommittee working on the formulation 
and codification of the present insurance 
laws of Mexico. 

On various occasions Mr. Washburn 
has also been engaged to handle the ac- 
tuarial services of various insurance de- 
partments and his long years of activity 
have included besides technical actuarial 
matters the designing and installation of 
systems and procedures of life insurance 
companies’ departments. 

Mr. Washburn will be making his 
home in the suburbs of New York City 
where he has a host of close friends and 
acquaintances. 





HEADS JERSEY SUPERVISORS 





J. Stanley Dey President of Newark 
Group; Hunken and Day Other 
Officers; Ramsey Talks 

J. Stanley Dey of the Connecticut Gen- 
eral Garrabrant agency in Newark, has 
been elected president of the Life Sup- 
ervisors Association of Northern New 
Jersey. The association was organized 
about a year ago. Henry Hunken of the 
Lonnecticut Mutual, Zimmerman agency, 
is the new vice-president and Paul H. 
Day Jr., Day & Cornish, Mutual Benefit, 
will be secretary-treasurer. 

_ John A. Ramsey of the Gibbs agency, 
enn Mutual, read a paper on training 
lew agents. 





FIDELITY DIVIDEND CHANSE 
The board of directors of the Fidelity 
Mutual Life, meeting voted to continue 
ubs'antially the present dividend scale 
lor 1936. On nolicies of the 3% reserve 
vasis adopted June 1, the scale v as con- 
tinued with no change except a slight re- 
duction, the maximum being 5%, in the 
‘vidends on single premium policies, and 
the company’s distribute interest rate 
\as fixed at 3%4% instead of 4%, effec- 
lwe January 1, 1936. 





NEW PHOENIX DIRECTOR 
Viggo E. Bird, president of the Hart- 










ord Electric Light Co., has been elected 
a director of the Phoenix Mutual Life 
‘ueceeding Porter B. Chase who recently 
'esigned. 




















Boys Are 
Worth While 


A wise Life Insurance salesman 
makes it his business to acquire as 
many young policyholders as he can, 
even if it requires a little extra effort. 


He knows the span between youth and man- 


hood is a short one. 


He also knows that when the man is ready 
to consider adequate protection he would 
naturally turn to the salesman who served 


him. well in his youth. 


Che Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 


Epwarp D. Durrievp, President 


Home Office. Newark, New Jersey 























Aetna Life Group on 
Schenley Distillers 


INSURANCE LINE OF _ $8,000,000 





Plants Are in Pennsylvania, Indiana and 
Kentucky; About 3,500 Employes 
Are Covered 





Schenley Distillers Corp., of New York, 
one of the largest distilling units of the 
United States, announces a group life, 
health and accident insurance plan for 
the benefit of employes, sharing cost 
with the employes. The amount of life 
insurance represented will be approxi- 
mately $8,000,000 for the 3,500 or more 
eligible employes. There are approxi- 
mately 5,000 employes on the corporation 
payrolls. The amount of the annual 
premium will be about $100,000 of which 
the corporation will pay about $40,000. 
The insurance has been placed with the 
Aetna Life. 

Six Distilleries Operated 

More than 2,500 of the corporation em- 
ployes are engaged in six distilleries as 
follows: Joseph S. Finch Company at 
Schenley, Pa.; Old Quaker Company at 
Lawrenceburg, Ind.; the New England 
Distilling Company at Covington, Ky.; 
the Jas. E. Pepper Company at Lexing- 
ton, Ky.; and the Geo. T. Stagg Com- 
pany at Frankfort, Ky. In addition the 
opportunity is offered to about 1,000 em- 
ployes comprising the sales and office 
forces in New York and also employes 
of the Steinhardt Co. and other affiliates. 

Life insurance is offered without exam- 
ination to employes who have been in 
the corporation’s service at least six 
months. Employes having annual earn- 
ings of $1,500 will be given $1,000 life in- 
surance and weekly indemnity of $10 
weekly at cost of 30 cents. Amounts are 
scaled up to $3,500 salary for $3,000 in- 
surance and $30 weekly indemnity for 90 
cents. Salaried employes will be al- 
lowed to apply for insurance in amounts 
from $1,000 to $10,000 at the rate of 50 
cents a thousand. 





SUPERVISORS DINE MANAGERS 





New York Group Holds Annual Affair 
With General Agents as Guests; 
101 at Princeton Club 
One hundred and one supervisors and 
managers met at the Princeton Club in 
New York Tuesday night for the fourth 
annual dinner of the Life Supervisors 
Association, the managers and general 
agents being guests of the members. It 
was the largest meeting the association 
had held since its organization in 1931. 
At the head table, in addition to the 
officers of the group, were E. W. Allen, 
president Life Managers Association; 
Glenn B. Dorr, president Life Underwrit- 
ers of New York; Julian S. Myrick; T. 
M. Riehle; L. A. Cerf, Jr., and P. R. 
Garrison. The officers are Jerome Siegel, 
president; James McGrath, vice-presi- 
dent, and Joseph Davis, secretary-treas- 

urer. 





EXECUTIVE OFFICES MOVED 

While still in the same building the 
executive offices of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters have been 
moved to the twenty-second floor of 11 
West Forty-second Street, New York. 
The new quarters are an improvement 
both in attractiveness and convenience. 
The growth of the association from 14,- 
000 to 25,000 members in the last nine 
years made greater space necessary. The 
present offices afford 2,400 square feet 
of floor space compared with 1,830 in the 
old. 





ASSOCIATION TRUSTEES MEET 

Trustees of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters met at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York, on December 4 to 
discuss association activities relative to 
resolutions adopted at the Des Moines 
convention in September. All members 
with the exception of three were present. 
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1934 Life Insurance Taxes Equa 
To Premium On $3,000,000, OOO 


That one of the responsibilities of 
stewardship is to bring about a better 
understanding of the institution of life 
insurance so that excessive taxes will 
not be levied against it was a point 
stressed by George Willard Smith, presi- 
dent, New England Mutual Life, in his 
address before the Association of Life 
insurance Presidents last Friday. His 
paper was cleverly presented in the form 
of a dialogue with Mr. Smith in the dual 
role of Mr. Policyholder and Mr. Stew- 
ardship. 

lt is Mr, Smith’s belief that the mil- 
lions of American policyholders are just 
beginning to realize that life insurance 
is taxed unduly and that as more and 
more of them come to realize the bene- 
fits of life insurance they will become 
more tax conscious and exert a great in- 
fluence in limiting excessive taxation. 
He pointed out that life insurance taxes 
in 1934 were sufficient to pay initial pre- 
miums on about $3,000,000,000 additional 
coverage. 

Mr. Smith’s interesting dialogue, which 
follows in part, was opened with an 
answer to Mr. Policyholder’s question 
regarding the part that taxation plays in 
the problems of life insurance steward- 
ship. 

Dialogue Presents and Answers 
Questions 

Mr. Stewardship: Taxation cannot be 
controlled by life insurance companies, as 
increases in the tax bases usually come 
from the need of additional money to 
meet miscellaneous appropriations of the 
various states. These taxes are often hur- 
riedly imposed without the realization that 
they are indirect taxes on the policy- 
holders themselves. 

As society and industry and commerce 
and finance have become increasingly com- 
plex, so, under pressure for additional 
revenue for governments, new forms of 
taxation have been devised and developed 
into the intricate and bewildering tax 
structure of today. Of late years the 
multiplication of taxes has taken place at 
a much accelerated pace. 

Mr. Policyholder: Are there many 
such indirect taxes which a life insurance 
company has to pay for its policyholders? 

Mr. Stewardship: Specifically, in the 
various states of this country a special 
kind of tax on insurance has grown up, 
one which is applicable to no other class 
of corporations. This is the tax on life 
insurance premiums, whether new or re- 
newal, received by the various companies. 

In addition to this premium tax, the 
business has to pay numerous fees for an- 
nual licenses, for departmental examina- 
tions, for filing annual statements, -for 
agents and brokers licenses, and so forth. 
Although most of these fees are of small 
amount, they aggregate substantial sums. 
The companies are also subject to Federal 
income taxes and various other forms of 
assessment such as general property taxes. 

Mr. Policyholder: Do you mean to say 
that I, as a policyholder, am indirectly 
paying this tax which is placed on my 
premiums? 

Mr. Stewardship : Exactly. The 63,000,000 
policyholders as a group do not realize that 
the taxes which are yearly imposed on 
their premium deposits by the various 
states actually fall on them. In effect these 
taxes decrease policy dividends or in- 
crease the cost of the insurance, because 
the tax has to be included somewhere. 

Tax Increases With Same Rate 

Mr. Policyholder: Does this premium 
tax bring to the states a uniform income, 
or does it increase or decrease, depending 
upon the amount of life insurance sold in 
any one year? 

Mr. Stewardship: Unlike most levies, 
the amounts increase quite automatically 
over a period of years, even without any 


change in the rate of tax. You can easily 
understand that the increase in total pre- 
mium income year by year means a larger 
tax base from which the states derive 
their revenue. 

Let me point out that this is not af- 
fected in any way by the relationship’ be- 
tween gross income and disbursements of 
the companies. As a matter of fact, if a 
company were to suffer extraordinary 
death losses in a particular year because 
of some epidemic, the payments to bene- 
ficiaries together with other disburse- 
ments might be more than the total in- 
come for that year. In such a case, one 
might expect a reduction in the tax bur- 
den. On the contrary, the tax would con- 
tinue unabated, and in fact would be even 
greater, unless the premium income hap- 
pened to be less than in the preceding 
year. 

Mr. Policyholder: What is the per- 
centage of all taxes paid, let us say for 
the year 1934, to the net income received? 

Mr. Stewardship: In reality, through 
the payment of all taxes, the equivalent 
of an extremely high net income tax is 
imposed upon the companies. 

In 1934 the total income of all legal 
reserve companies was $4,786,000,000 and 
their total disbursements $3,662,000,000. 
In addition to these disbursements they 
were required by law to increase their 
reserve funds to guarantee the fulfillment 
of their policy contracts by $953,000,000, 
making a total of disbursements and addi- 
tions to reserve of $4,615,000,000. 

This left a net income of only $171,- 
000,000. On the basis of that year they 
incurred premium and other taxes, exclu- 


sive of property taxes, of approximately 
$64,000,000 for payment during the year 
1935. Based on a typical state net income 
tax law as applied to corporations gen- 
erally, life insurance companies were sub- 
jected to the equivalent of a 37% net in- 
come tax. A 37% net income tax is un- 
questionably large, but it is not the result 
of an unusual year. During the past five 
years these taxes have averaged 30% of 
net income. 
Double Taxation 


Mr. Policyholder: In a sense, it seems 
to me that this is double taxation, as I 
am making a voluntary assessment on my- 
self for the future security of my family. 

Mr. Stewardship: 1£ we consider, as I 
think we must, that premiums are vir- 
tually a tax imposed by the policyholder 
upon himself, to safeguard his security in 
old age or to nrotect his dependents after 
his death it is clear that the policyholder 
does pay a double tax. The first, self-im- 
posed, of course, is the life insurance pre- 
mium, while the second is the premium 
tax and other taxes paid by the compa- 
nies, but borne bv the policyholder. Even 
triple taxation occurs when the policy 
proceeds are subjected to estate, inheri- 
tance, or other taxes. 

“Ability to Pay” Theory 

Mr. Policyholder: Is there any theo- 
retical principle which justifies these large 
levies on premiums deposited by policy- 
holders? 

Mr. Stewardship: 1 think the answer 
must be that there is none, unless it is 
expediency based on ease of collection, 
for the fundamental tax principles do not 
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a 
seem to be applicable. The most familiar 
principle is that taxes should be levied in 
accordance with ability to pay, Appl 
this to life insurance company taxation 
Taxes on the company, in the last analysis, 
would resolve into a question of the Pol. 
icyholders’ ability or inability to Pay. 
Financial circumstances vary, but the over. 
whelming majority of policyholders have 
modest incomes, 

The extent to which our 127,000,090) 
citizens enjoy “ability to pay” is shown by 
the fact that only about 5,000,000 have in. 
comes sufficiently large to make Federal 
income tax returns. Yet one-half of the 
entire population, 63,000,000 Policyholders, 
bears the life insurance tax. One ques. 
tions whether such a tax would ever fy 
imposed directly upon the savings of these 
millions, since most of them have income 
within the usual exemptions under Fed. 
eral and state net income tax laws. This 
proves that a tax on the life insurance of 
the individual, even though it is indirectly 
levied through a tax on the companies, 
is not in accordance with “ability to pay.” 
It is fair to assume that such heavy taxes 
would not be imposed except for the fal- 
lacious assumption that they fall upon the 
company rather than the policyholder, 

The other principal theory of taxation 
is the so-called “benefit” theory. It cop. 
tends that taxes are levied in proportion 
to the benefit received by the taxpayer 
from the government. The original the- 
ory of the premium tax, that it was for 
the purpose of defraying expenses of state 
supervision, was proper, and it is an apt 
illustration of the “benefit” principle. But 
how many realize that insurance taxation 
has been increased to such an extent that 
over nine-tenths of it now goes for gen- 
eral expenditures having nothing to do 
with insurance expenses? The costs of 
supervision by the insurance departments 
consume only 5% of the taxes collected, 
It is evident that the vast volume of life 
insurance taxes is no longer levied under 
the “benefit” theory. 

“Free Assets” Theory Incorrect 


Mr. Policyholder: If neither theory of 
“ability to pay” nor “benefit” now applies, 
do you think that the present taxation of 
life insurance companies is made because 
of their large assets? 

Mr. Stewardship: Quite possibly, for it 
is the popular idea that life insurance 
companies have vast amounts of free as 
sets. This is, of course, an entirely in 
correct impression. While they do, from 
the very nature of their business, have in 
trust a large volume of assets, they have 
liabilities which practically offset them 
dollar for dollar. Life insurance compz 
nies must set up and maintain, as required 
by law, sufficient reserve funds to guar 
antee payment of their contracts at mz 
turity—many of which run for long term 
of years. These amounts are in no sens 
free assets, but are created from pre 
miums paid by policyholders, and must be 
conserved to liquidate obligations certai 
to come. 

If the real nature of life insurance wert 
more widely understood, this popular mis 
conception would disappear, with the re 
sult that injurious taxation would be les 
sened. 

The building up of insurance assets & 
like a sinking fund to retire state or mv 
nicipal bonded indebtedness. The official 
of such governments would hardly cor 
sider that $1,000,000 set aside to accumt 
late with further accretions and at i 
terest, to be used to retire a $3,000, 
bond issue to mature in 10 years, cor 
stituted a surplus in the treasury! Lift 
insurance assets are held in just that wa) 
—they accumulate with further premium 
and with interest, to meet future obligt 
tions certain to mature. 

The various states recognize by statute 
that these assets are a sacred trust, b) 
requiring that sufficient assets be built 
to protect the contract adequately. If# 
company is unable to meet these statutory 
requirements, it is deemed insolvent. 
spite all this, the states tax the monies 
that go to make up the life insurane 
“sinking funds.” 

Value to the State 

Mr. Policyholder: Is not life insurance 

of such value to the State that any 


(Continued on Page 15) 
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MAN OF PROPERTY 


So swiftly does the world move, that it is difficult to 


believe that hopelessness was once part of the lives of the great 





mass of mankind. Yet the years are few—scarcely more than | 


the average span of life—since security became available to 
all men. 


Life insurance brought about the change that makes it | 


possible for every man who works for a wage, however modest, 





to become a man of property. It has replaced fear with hope, 


uncertainty with confidence. 











LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY | 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS | 
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Reviewed By Commissioner Sullivan 


Solving of Agency Turnover, Policy Lapse, Low-Cost Insur- 
ance and Twisting Up to Companies; States Must 
Subdue “Pass-the-Hatters” 


Four problems confronting life insur- 
ance which seem most important from 
the viewpoint of the public and the in- 
surance commissioner are the turnover 
in agency forces, policy lapse rate, lack 
of a sufficient program for low-income- 
bracket insurance, and twisting. Com- 
missioner W. A. Sullivan of the state 
of Washington, president of the National 
Association (Convention) of Insurance 
Commissioners, told the Life Presidents 
Association last week. 

There is a moral obligation on the part 
of the management to conserve in every 
way possible, consistent with sound bus- 
iness principles, the resources of the 
policyholder, in order that they may ren- 
der him the broadest possible service in 
exchange for the premiums he pays. 

Insurance companies must maintain 
prosperous appearances, valuable men 
merit valuable remuneration, and stock- 
holders are entitled to a fair return on 
their investment. 

While some few of the expenditures 
of which I have just spoken are volun- 
tary, a much larger group appear to be 
a product of the highly competitive sys- 
tem under which American companies 
operate. The saying, “Insurance is sold. 
not bought,” will remain generally true 
for some time, and with it those evils 
inherent in a forced market. Yet withal, 
there is demand and great possibilities 
for improvement with reference to many 
specific items, most of which have been 
under the serious consideration of the 
companies for some time. I shall briefly 
enumerate a few of them. 


Agency Turnover 

The turnover in agency forces is yet 
too great. Reliable sources estimate 
that within the past decade not less than 
one million persons entered and departed 
from the life insurance underwriting 
field, with the average tenure at less 
than three years, and an average agency 
turnover of from 30 to 50% annually. It 
is further estimated that about one-third 
of these persons produced no business, 
and that the average cost of starting a 
new agency is about $400. 

The policy lapse rate is still too high. 
Disregarding the effect of abnormal 
times, this reflects a lack of sincere in- 
terest on the part of the agent in the 
needs and true desire of the policyholder 
and his true ability to pay. 

Need Low-Cost Program 


Life insurance in this country has as 
yet failed to develop and adopt a sound 
and economical insurance program for 
individuals in the low income brackets. 
Group insurance in a measure alleviates 
this situation, but is restricted in its 
field of operations. 

The “Twister”—in comparing him with 
the hold-up man, apologies are due the 
latter. If a man holds you up and robs 
you of a hundred dollars, your loss and 





NEWTON JOINS TRAVELERS 

J. K. M. Newton has resigned as gen- 
eral agent at Richmond for the Union 
Central Life to become manager of the 
life department of the Tabb, Brocken- 
brough & Ragland agency of that city. 
He has already entered upon his new du- 
ties. The agency has long represented 
the Travelers. J. C. Greenfield, formerly 
with the Massachusetts Mutual in Atlan- 
ta, succeeds Mr. Newton as general agent 
for the Union Central. 


; NOW CO-OPERATIVE LIFE 

The Life Co. of America, Columbus, 
recently purchased by the Ohio Farm 
Bureau, has changed its name to Co- 
Operative Life of America. 


his gain are equal, but the twister will 
ofttimes cause you to suffer a loss of 
$1,000 in order that he may gain $100. 
Companies Set Standards That 
Commissioners Enforce 

In most of what is done the Commis- 
sioner is enforcing, not a set of rules 
which have been imposed upon the in- 
surance world by an unsympathetic leg- 
islature, but the code of ethics and of 
honorable conduct first developed and 
recognized by insurance men, and 
strengthened by requirements recom- 
mended by the actual experience of the 
business. In so doing he discharges a 
service of incalculable value. 

One of the constant threats confront- 
ing the legally established company is 
the existence of illegal and unauthorized 
operations v-hich purport to sell insur- 
ance protection. This activity always 


present, has in some parts of the coun- 
try become epidemic in recent years, and 
few states have been entirely free. Evi- 
dence is abundant that some of the 
groups engaged in these nefarious enter- 
prises are nation-wide in extent, with 
well-organized systems. They are will- 
ing to assume any guise which will facil- 
itate the fleecing of the unwary. Unless 
every state refuses sanctuary to these 
swindling institutions, what one or sev- 
eral states may do to correct the evil, 
will fall short of protecting the public, 
for the reason that they hurdle the boun- 
daries of states that deny them legal 
sanction by using the mails. 
Hat-Passers Make Federal Code 
Possibility 

The states wherein these pass-the-hat 
institutions are domiciled must adopt ac- 
tive and effective measures to dry them 
up at the source. If this is not done, 
it is likely to result in the creation of a 
federal code, which may not stop at 
merely curtailing the activities of these 
individuals, but may seriously restrict 
the authority that properly belongs to 
the several states. 


ECKENRODE PRESIDENT 
The managers’ group of the Life Un- 
derwriters’ Association of Harrisburg, 
Pa., this week elected E. R. Eckenrode, 
Penn Mutual agent, as its president. 
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Need A Supervisor? 


Due to unusual circumstances competent 
supervisor with proven record as agent and 
branch manager seeks connection with 
small ambitious agency as supervisor fyll 
time or brokerage. 


Address Box 1270 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 
94 Fulton Street, New York City 
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We Missed Peregrine White 


Peregrine White was the first white child born 
in New England. He was the son of William and 
Susanna White and made his first appearance 
on board ''The Mayflower" as it lay in Plymouth 
Harbor before the Pilgrims landed. 


We missed the opportunity of insuring Pere- 
grine's life under one of our new children's plans. 
And it would have been a real opportunity too, 
for, in reporting his death at the age of 84, ''The 
News Letter" of 1704 said of him: 
vigorous and of a comely aspect to the last." 


"He was 


However, Columbian National Life representa- 
tives today are making the most of all their 
opportunities and are creating a rapidly increas- 
ing number of new juvenile policyholders. 


And this, of course, is in addition to their 
steadily mounting volume of life and accident 


OLUMBIAN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COM PANY 


1 VEW ENGLAND INSTITUTION 











C. R. Eckert Succeeds 
Woodward in Detroit 


NORTHWESTERN MUT’L CHANGE 





Agency’s New Head Comes From Colum- 
bus; Retiring General Agent With 
Company in That City Since 1912 





Milton L. Woodward, general agent 
of the Northwestern Mutual Life of 
Milwaukee at Detroit since August, 1924, 





ECKERT 


CHARLES R. 


and a representative of the company 
since 1912, has resigned, effective De- 
cember 31, but will continue in the 
Northwestern service as a personal pro- 
ducer in Detroit and environs. He will 
be succeeded as general agent by Charles 
R. Eckert, who has been general agent 
at Columbus, O., since January 14, 1931. 
The Detroit general agency is ranked as 
fifth in volume of production among all 
Northwestern Mutual general agencies. 


Mr. Eckert’s successor at Columbus re- 
mains to be chosen, according to Grant L. 
Hill, director of agencies at Milwaukee. 

Joining the company in September, 
1917, under the late John I. Behling, gen- 
eral agent at Columbus, Mr. Eckert twice 
wrote more than $900,000 in one year and 
once exceeded $1,000,000. Since becom- 
ing general agent he has paid for more 
than $3,000,000 a year in the face of bad 
economic conditions, and this year will 
pay for fully $3,850,000, or 40% more than 
in 1934. His personal production has 
averaged more than 10% of his general 
agency underwriting annually. Mr. Eck- 
ert, prominent in Northwestern Mutual 
association of agents’ activities, was Te- 
sponsible for the successful sales clinics 
presented at this year’s annual conven- 
tion at the home office. 


Mr. Woodward joined the Northwest- 
ern Mutual in Detroit in September, 1912, 
under William T. Gage, general agent 
whom he succeeded upon his retirement 
in 1924. Since that time the Detroit 
egency has paid for approximately $125, 
000.000. On December 1 the agency was 
9.52% ahead of the first eleven months 
of 1934. In addition to having been 4 
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leader in the company’s association of 
azents, Mr. Woodward is a past presi 
dent of the Detroit Association of Life 
Underwriters, 
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| ee will read with interest and possible 
profit to themselves the message published 
by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


in a group of December magazines.* 


This message, headed “The Deeper Joy of 
Christmas,” describes the true happiness of 
the Christmas season —the assured joy of 


security in the future. 


Every father would like to give his family 
this sense of security. Explain to your clients 
how comfort and security can be gained 


through a Life Insurance Program. 


* Business Week, Collier's, Cosmopolitan, Forbes, 


Nation's Business, Saturday Evening Post, Time. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Frederick H. Ecker, President 


ONE MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 





Bill Hadley’s Snapshots Taken At Insurance 
Convention In New York 


Commissioners’ 
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Yew Training Field 
Opened by L.O.M.A. 


oR AGENCY OFFICE STAFFS 





First Educational Program for Branch 
Office Personnel Follows Year of 


Research; Meets Need 





A new field of educational training 
yas opened this week with the an- 
nouncement of a course in Field Agency 
(fice Management offered by the Life 
(fice Management Association Institute. 
the Institute now in its fourth year has 
students from 110 member 
companies and expects that more than 


registered 


(0 examinations will be given next 


spring. 

The new course opens a vast new field 
for specialized training of agency cash- 
jes and other branch office and agency 
ofice personnel—representatives who are 
continually being called upon to inter- 
pret the fundamentals of life insurance 
in general, and their own company prac- 
tices in particular, to their policyholders 
wd to guide agents in company rout- 
ines. The L.O.M.A. Institute believes 
that it is highly essential that these staff 
employes be familiar with the basic prin- 
dples of the business in order to serve 
the public and company intelligently and 
effectively. 

Announcement of the course follows a 
year of study and development by a com- 
mittee of which George W. Skilton, 
comptroller, Connecticut General, and 
immediate past president of L.O.M.A,, 
ischairman. He devoted his entire pres- 
idential address to this subject at the 
anual meeting of the association last 
fall. It was also broadly discussed in 
the Institute seminar at that meeting. 


Course Syllabus Now Available 


The course vrovides for a two-year 
study program with ten examinations. 
The Institute provides texts, study out- 
lines and model questions. Examinations 
wil be given in the cities in which the 
students are located. In larger centers 
itis expected study groups will be or- 
ganized under the guidance of qualified 
instructors. Students completing the 
course will receive an Institute Associ- 
ateship and be eligible for the graduate 
course leading to a Fellowship designa- 
tion. 

Casper K. Blackburn is educational 
secretary of L.O.M.A. He is in the as- 
sociation offices, 110 East Forty-second 
Street, New York City. Full informa- 
tion concerning the syllabus of this spe- 
cial course is now available. 
Commenting upon this important de- 
velopment in the L.O.M.A. Institute pro- 
gram, Frank L. Rowland, executive sec- 
retary, stated, “Few employes of life 
msurance companies have greater need 
for specific knowledge of life insurance 
than the staff of branch offices and gen- 
eral agencies. A branch or agency office 
is an extended arm of the home office; 
itis therefore important that the field 
office staff be generally familiar with 
home office operations.” The new course 
offers the branch office employe an op- 
portunity to pursue a directed educa- 
tional program dealing with the basic 
Principles of the business. 

Some of the subjects covered under the 
course are these: Bookkeeping and ac- 
counting, premium collections, dividends, 
annual statements, investments, govern- 
ment supervision and taxation, policy 
contracts, changes and conversions, sur- 
tenders, loans and maturities, assign- 
ments and changes of beneficiaries, death 
and disability claims. Field organization, 
agency contracts, sales promotion, con- 
servation, uses of policies, annuities, in- 
surance trusts and optional methods of 
settlement. Legal interpretation of the 
Policy and application, insurable inter- 












sts, the law pertaining to the benefi- 
“ary, to the assignment of policies and 
to the agent, and the legal effect of spe- 
tific provisions of policies. 


Postal National Agents 
In Annual Meeting 





Plans for 1936 Convention Cruise to Ber- 
muda Given by V.-P. Denda Who 
Presided; About 40 Present 





About forty agents of the Postal Na- 
tional Life of New York gathered in 
New York City last Saturday for their 
annual luncheon meeting. M. J. Denda, 
vice-president and director of the com- 
pany, presided and the honored guest 
was Mrs. Arthur Jordan, owner of both 
the Postal National and Postal Life, the 
parent company. Mrs. Jordan, a capable 
business woman, welcomed the agents. 
The chief topic of conversation was the 
1936 convention cruise to Bermuda or 
Nassau, ten months hence, and judging 
from the enthusiasm shown following re- 
marks by Mr. Denda and Mrs. Jordan a 
sizeable number of agents will qualify. 

Particularly appreciated were the re- 
marks of Mr. Denda on the company’s 
desire to show a sympathetic interest in 
the agents’ problems. In pledging con- 
tinued support Mr. Denda said leads will 
coutinue to be furnished; general maga- 


Many Leading Agents Aid 
Charities Federation W ork 


Many leading life agents and managers 
in New York City met at the Hotel Mc- 
Alpin Monday night and decided upon 
a concentrated last-minute drive to com- 





zine advertising will be tested daily for 
greater effectiveness, and the family in- 
come policy and readjustment income 
plan will help to make selling easier. He 
also stressed the satisfactory financial 
position of the company. 

Among the producers who spoke were 
Frank Ott and Al Lewis, general agents 
in Irvington, N. J., who presented Mr. 
Denda with some complimentary busi- 
ness; Peter Levison, general agent in 
Newark, N. J.; Jos. Hassner of Brook- 
lyn, who in turn paid tribute to the help- 
ful attitude of home office officials; L. H. 
Whitestone of Westchester; Zola Jelin, 
New York; Albert Gelzer of Dover, N. J., 
B. Elliott, Brooklyn; and Messrs. Gar- 
rison, Kresser, Coleman and Kaplowitch, 
ali full time agents. 

Eugene A. McLaughlin, field super- 
viser, and George Kolodny, actuary of 
the Postal companies, attended. 


plete the quota of $30,000 accepted by 
the insurance division for the 1935 cam- 
paign of the Federation for Support of 
Jewish Philanthropic Societies. Ralph G 
Engelsman, chairman insurance division, 
announced that $22,090 has been con- 
tributed. 


The Federation committee for the insurance 
profession consists of: George P. Frenkel, Fred 
S. Goldstandt, Lawrence E. Simon and Henry 
Sobel, associate chairmen; Joseph S. Blume, Dr. 
Louis I. Dublin, Theodore A. Peyser, Charles 
A. Rogers and William Schiff, advisory board; 
committee: Arnold Belais, A. Bleetstein, George 
L. Bobbe, Julius L. Burger, H. L. Cohen, LI. 
Cohen, Joseph I. Coles, Clarence Cone, A. I 
Covell, Samuel Dublirer, Peter Ferester, David 
A. Freedman, Isadore Fried, Leo S. Frenkel, 
D. Friedman, Philip Friedman, William F. 
Fuerst, Maurice L. Goldstein, Meyer M. Gold 
stein, Edward A. Goodman, Cyrus Gordon, Ed 
ward Greenbaum, Monroe Heyman, I. Hirsch 
feld, Henry Hirsh, Philip Hodes, Irving Isaacs, 


Mrs. L. 


man, Sidney Krauss, Felix U. Levy, “ee * 
Ralph 


B. Licht, Charles Liebowitz, Moses Light, 
E. Loewenberg, Frank L, Lane. 

Lawrence W. Mack, Irvin Marks, Henry M. 
Mayper, William L. Meissel, Eugene C. Merz- 
bach, A. B. Moffat, C. Frank Naumburg, L. M. 
Neikrug, Albert M. Otterbourg, Harry Phillips, 
Jr., Louis Rayman, Henry Reichgott, Albert 
Rose, Lester Rosen, M. M. Rubenstein, Bernard 
Rubin, Benjamin Salinger, Joseph L. Sanders, 
Toseph J. Schickler, Charlies Simon, Norman T. 
Sobel. Herman Stark, G. Gustav Steiner, Gus- 
tave E. Stern, Herbert Sternau, William Stutz, 
Charles Wasser, Clarence K. Whiteh ll, Leroy 
Whitelaw, Max L. Wile, S. Samuel Wolfson, 
Sidney J. Woog and Harry B. Zipser. 











LIGHTING THE WAY TO SECURITY 


The investor who tries to steer his own financial ship 
often gets stranded on the shoals of inexperience—and 
loses his money. 


There is no doubt that the investing of money requires 
expert knowledge and constant watching of investments 
on the part of the investor. 


For a century, Life Insurance has been lighting the 
way to financial security for those who have entrusted 
their premiums to its safe-keeping. 


No investment is more secure or more dependable in 
the great emergencies of life—death or old age—than 
a contract issued by a well managed Life Insurance 
Company. 


CANADA LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 
ESTABLISHED 1847 
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Agency Bulletin, Like Country Paper, 
Has Tremendous Power, Reddall Says 


The importance of the company pub- 
lication that goes out to agents every 
month or every week was discussed by 
Arthur H. Reddall, Equitable Society, at 
the Eastern Round Table of the Life 
Advertisers Association this week. Mr. 
Reddall thinks that the editors of these 
papers occupy a position like the old-time 
country editors, seldom heard about yet 
wielding great power and doing much 
good. Mr. Reddall remarked in part: 

It is a great satisfaction to realize that 
what passes through our minds this 
week, particularly the creative emana- 
tions, will through the magic of the 
printed word be in the minds of our 
10,000 agents throughout the country a 
week later; and that some if not all of the 
matter we originate or adapt for their 
use will in turn be shortly passed along 
by them possibly to hundreds of thous- 
ands of prospects and policyholders. It 
brings to mind the saying that “a drop 
of ink may make millions think.” 

To repeat, there is a certain amount 
of satisfaction in getting out a weekly 
or a monthly publication for agents. But 
it also involves a grave responsibility. To 
the extent to which it reflects home of- 
fice standards, traditions, objectives and 
general management, an agency period- 
ical may largely determine the reputa- 
tion which a company enjoys, inasmuch 
as a portrayal of its character is thereby 
conveyed week by week to its agents and 
through them transmitted to the public. 

They need inspiration, guidance, en- 
couragement. How to help them with 
practical sales suggestions, with useful 
life insurance information, with company 
and technical news that will “build” and 
not “bore,” with notes on current hap- 
penings and trends, is a problem that 
keeps us on the alert and conscientiously 
alive to the seriousness of the job in 
hand. 

Power Like Small Town Editors 

Some of us editors may feel that our 
papers are of very limited circulation and 
have comparatively little influence on the 
trend and development of American life 
insurance. Let us not take our work too 
lightly or modestly. Years ago William 
Jennings Bryan (an old newspaper man 
by the way) was the speaker at a dinner 
of the New York Press Club. His audi- 
ence was made up of the editors and 
publishers of the great metropolitan 


dailies. Bryan’s topic, as given in the 
program, was “The Man Without the 
Hoe.” That was when Edwin Mark- 


ham’s famous poem “The Man with the 
Hoe” was all the rage. Nearly every one 
present thought a typographic error had 
crept into the printed page. They ex- 
pected to hear Bryan comment on the 
poem and the tiller of the soil it depicted. 

He fooled them completely. Ironically 
referring to them as “leaders” in the 
great newspaper world, he began to talk 
about the man without the hoe,—the man 
without the Hoe Press—the editor of a 
little town paper who had only a little 
pony press but who was exceedingly in- 
strumental in molding public opinion in 
his respective community—possibly more 
so than the editors of the great metro- 
politan dailies with their multiple cylin- 
der Hoe Presses. We similarly can serve 
in our small restricted spheres. 

We endeavor to plan the issues two or 
three weeks ahead. 

We tie these issues in with the plans 
of the Agency Department (quarterly or 
monthly campaigns). Or we choose a 
definite topic,.a policy form, or some 
company feature, or an insurance need 
and build the issue around it. We find 


it easier to write on a specific topic than 
to get out a completely general issue. 
We go through a large number of ex- 
changes, insurance journals, house or- 
gans from the Sales Departments of var- 
ious lines of business, other insurance 
company publications, business periodi- 


cals, bulletins from our own agencies, 
Chamber of Commerce monthlies, and, of 
course, several morning and evening 
papers, for ideas and inspiration. 

Contributed articles are sought from 
managers and leading agents. 

Why the Strange Size 

One word on the rather odd size of our 
weekly. It is elongated, not square, and 
a radical departure from the regulation 
5 x 7 or 8% x 11 dimensions. When the 
paper was originally formulated back in 
1907 (that is 28 years ago) we purposely 
made it up in this long narrow width for 
this reason: We wanted our agents to 
read it and to carry it with them. A large 
size, we feared, would not be so easily 
handled. 

Knowing that agents frequently have 
to wait to see prospects, or have to spend 
time on street cars or trains, we figured 
that a handy size that could be carried 
conveniently in the inner coat-pocket 
and read at random moments would be 
preferable. There have never been any 
complaints from agents on the physical 
form. 


Round Table Forum Discusses 
Sales Promotion Department 


“How do life insurance companies 
know how much to spend for sales pro- 
motion and advertising ?” was one of the 
Life Advertisers Association topics under 
the general heading of “Organizing and 
Developing a Sales Promotion Depart- 
ment.” The discussion period lasted over 
half an hour, and was conducted by Ken- 
ilworth H. Mathus, supervisor of publica- 
tions for The Connecticut Mutual, which 
was awarded the L. A. A. Trophy at the 
recent Swampscott Convention for out- 
standing excellence of its sales promo- 
tion and advertising activities. 

Mr. Mathus was assisted in leading the 
forum by Arthur H. Reddall, Equitable 
Society, and Bert Mills, Bankers Life 
of Iowa. 

C. V. Pickering of the Aetna Life re- 
ported on the progress of Life Insurance 
Week plans. Mr. Pickering is chairman 
ot the L.A.A. committee which is cooper- 
ating in publicity plans. He told the as- 
sembled admen just enough to whet thcir 
interest for more complete and detailed 
plans to be announced early in January. 

The only outside speaker of the Round 
Table was Julius Weyl, vice-president 
and treasurer of the Edward Stern Co., 
Philadelphia printers. 
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TALMAGE SMITH RESIGNS 
Talmage Smith, agency organizer fo: 
the John R. Hastie Agency of the Mr 
tual Life, Chicago, just recently electe: 
president of the Life Supervisors Assv- 
ciation of Chicago, has resigned his agen- 

cy connection effective December 31. 
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ore Job”... 


ETHELBERT IDE LOW 


Chairman 


Picture two life insurance men—one pro- 
ceeds along specialty selling lines. He sells 
a policy here and a policy there. He con- 
stantly sees new people, makes a sale, and 
probably forgets about those people, and 
they forget about him. As he gets older 
he finds it a bit more difficult to keep up 
the pace he has set for himself. He must 
constantly get new people, and since his 
approach is along purely specialty selling 
lines, he finds it a bit difficult to approach 
the younger age group that are buying 
modest amounts of insurance. Gradually 
his production lessens, his income suffers. 
It is not a pretty picture and yet it is an 
honest picture of what happens to the life 
insurance man of a certain type. 


HOME LIFE 


CONTRASTING PICTURES 


action. 


Contrast this with the picture of a man 
who does a real job of Client Building 


If you would like a copy of this entire speech, write for the booklet "A Career 
or, if you are interested in other material which the Home Life 
has published in the interest of their “Career Underwriters", 
copy of any of the following booklets: "Client Building Through Estate Planning’; 
“The Making of a General Agent"; "My Daily Dollars"; “Planned Estates". 


C. C. FULTON, JR. 


President Agency Vice-Pres. 











Through Estate Planning. He proceeds vig- 
orously to build clients as well as sell life 
insurance. He substitutes for the pressure 
of sheer salesmanship the far greater pres- 
sure that comes from the logic of facts and 
circumstances. He addresses himself to the 
disinterested serving of the needs of his 
clients. He puts at their disposal an ever 
increasing store of knowledge and ability 
which his experience builds for him. Do 
not for a moment think that he is not a 
salesman. He is a salesman of the highest 
order. He does not merely marshal facts. 
He presents them in a way that calls for 


A good doctor does not merely find out 
what is wrong with his patient. He tells 
him what to do about it and insists rather 
strongly that he shall do it. 


you may have a 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
256 BROADWAY @ NEW YORK, N. Y. 


JAMES A. FULTON W. P. WORTHINGTON 


—James A. Fulton 
President, Home Life 


Supt. of Agencies 
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i the first place, carried on a laboratory 
st for a month or so. This test was 
nade by a group of well trained men 
ynder close supervision. This resulted 


,a revision and shortening of the talks, 


Is Described By 


How the Massachusetts Mutual Life 
jirect mail department was rehabilitated 
jiter it fell into a slump was told to the 
life Advertisers Association, Eastern 
kound Table by Seneca M. Gamble of 
the company. ‘Lhe Massachusetts Mu- 
wal waS a prize-winner at the annual 
convention of the Association. 

The direct mail division of the home 
ance got off to a tying start in 1933 
but atter a period ot success the agents 
vegan using it less. ‘Lhe original direc- 
tor of the service died and Mr. Gambie 
was called to take his place. Mr. Gamble 
says : 

After much analysis and discussion, 
many changes in tne plan were made 
dtective on January 1, 1935. Vhe month- 
ly tee was discontinued. ‘Lhe agents now 
yay only the postage of three cents tor 
each mailing. Lhe agent orders as much 
or as little service as he wants. He not 
only selects the mailing pieces for his 
prospects, but the sequence and schedule 
of mailing. He is not asked or expected 
to make any report. 

The adoption of these changes was fol- 
lowed by an increase in the use made 
of Direct Mail. Three new tolders have 
been added to the line. Each addition 
bringing an increase in the service or- 
ders. 

In April, our Sales Promotion Letter 
service was added, including standard 
letters and special letters over the signa- 
tire of agents. All letters are individu- 
ally written by electrically operated type- 
writers. The letter service brought an 
increase in orders. 

The trend of orders for direct mail is 
not constantly upward. Agents use a 
new sales help while it is new more than 
they use it atter its value is established. 
Strange as that may seem, it is just the 
nature of salesmen. The general trend, 
however is upward. October was our 
biggest month in a whole year. 

Even if a plan could be perfect, it must 

be constantly promoted or it will stag- 
nate. In addition to a reasonable num- 
ber of letters to our general agents and 
direct mail clerks (to be discussed furth- 
tr along), we publish periodically Sales 
Suggestions, offering prospecting and 
selling plans which include advantage- 
ous employment of direct mail. The Sales 
Suggestion bulletin is terse, photo- 
lithoed, and in no wise formidable. It is 
a friendly, homey offer of assistance. 
It is utterly impossible for any home 
office to put the direct mail job across 
and keep on putting it across, without 
the wholehearted cooperation of the gen- 
eral agents. We are constantly striving 
to increase this cooperation. In our plan 
It is not necessary for the general agent 
to handle any of the clerical details. It 
is, however, needful for the general agent 
to help the home office to help him in 
helping his agents to help themselves. 


Direct Mail Clerks In Every Office 

In each agency, a direct mail clerk is 
charged with the responsibility of hand- 
ling all of the details of ordering the 
Service and maintaining a card file of 


















iL 


Prospects. Any clerk who is not capable 

of doing more along direct mail lines is 

4 little value in this phase of our selling 
an. 


We have a number who do far more 


Life Advertisers Meeting In N. Y. 


(Continued from Page 3) 


the development of convincing answers 
to the most common objections, a greatly 
improved visual aid. 

The result is the material which we 
are now using and which you have seen 
as part of our exhibit. 


Rehabilitating Direct Mail Dep’t 


Seneca M. Gamble 


than handle clerical details, and the num- 
ber is gradually being increased. Those 
of us who attended the 1935 meeting of 
Life Advertisers Association heard one 
of our most efficient direct mail clerks 
discuss some of her work. The results 
ot her efforts are made manifest by the 
accomplishments of our Detroit agency. 
They have already delivered well over a 
million dollars of business this year, to 
their prospects contacted by direct mail. 
To handle the direct mail clerk’s job 
successfully requires many fundamental 
characteristics, with special emphasis on 
pleasing personality, sales-mindedness, 
and sincere desire to assist the agents. 
$1,578 Spent Earns $72,321 
During the first thirty months of our 
direct mail service through November of 
this year, our agents have delivered $29,- 
258,342 of business to their prospects who 
received direct mail attention. In the 
first eighteen months of operation, we re- 
corded only such business as the agents 
reported. In the first eleven months of 
1935, our agents paid $1,785 for direct 
mail service, and earned $84,227 in first- 
year commissions with a million and a 
half more business already written, the 
delivery of which will increase the total 
commissions and the present $82,442 
profit for our agents on their 1935 in- 
vestment in direct mail service. 





Provident Mutual Appoints 
J. W. Haughton in Indiana 


The Provident Mutual. Life has ap- 
pointed James W. Haughton, well-known 
life insurance man of Fort Wayne, as 
general agent in charge of a new agency 
covering nine counties in northern In- 
diana. Offices will be at 312 Old-First 
Building, Fort Wayne. 

Mr. Haughton was formerly with the 
Sun Life Assurance of Canada. He en- 
tered life insurance in 1919 and has es- 
tablished a good record of personal pro- 
duction. He has been active in the civic 
and social life of Fort Wayne. 





French and Horner Become 


Northwestern Mut’! Partners 


Harry L. French, Madison, Wis., gen- 
eral agent of the Northwestern Mutual 
Life of Milwaukee since 1918, is form- 
ing a partnership, effective January 1, 
with Frank R. Horner, who has been 
associated with his agency since Octo- 
ber 2, 1919. The title of the new gen- 
eral agency will be French & Horner. 





HILL JOINS LIFE CO. VA. 





S. B. Bass, Becoming Associate General 
Agent, to Retire in Three Years; 
Hill Was With State Mutual 

Herbert R. Hill will become manager 
of the Richmond district for the Life In- 
surance Co. of Virginia on January 1, re- 
signing from the State Mutual Life for 
which he has been state agent during the 
past three years. . 

As manager of the Richmond district 
of the Life of Virginia he will succeed 
S. B. Bass who becomes associate man- 
ager. Mr. Bass, a veteran in the service 
of the company, will retire and go on a 
pension when he reaches the age of 65 
three years hence. ; 


Golden Hill 
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Fulton and William Streets 














A convenient spot in which to enjoy appetizing food, choice 
liquors and clublike comfort. Delicious meals in the Colonial 
Room for all appetites and purses . . . semi-private rooms for 
business chats over luncheon or dinner . . . the Lunch Bar 
for quick, tasty snacks . . . the best—always—in foods as 
well as liquors. . . . If you are tired of routine meals, you 
will be charmed by the unusual atmosphere of the Golden 
Hill. The Colonial Room strikes an entirely new note, in 
both decorations and equipment, and the whole establishment 
suggests the relaxation, congeniality and personalized service 
of the private club. 


FOR AN EXTRA THRILL IN 
A SETTING OF BEAUTY AND ROMANCE, 
BE SURE TO TRY THE NEW COCKTAIL LOUNGE IN 


SPANISH GARDEN RESTAURANT 
12 East 59th Street 


DON ALFREDO’S Blue and White Marimba Band 
AT DINNER AND SUPPER 


No Cover Charge 


51 OTHER CONVENIENT CHILDS RESTAURANTS 
IN THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT 
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New York Managers 
Hear Three Speakers 


GROUP NAMED 


Social Security and Taxation Interesting 
Points of Conference; Whatley 
Discusses Agents 


NOMINATING 


The Life Managers Association of 


Greater New York in business session 
last week appointed a nominating com 
mittee with Julian S. Myrick, Mutual 
Life of New York, as chairman. Other 


members are Gerald A. Eubank, Pruden- 
tial: K. A. Luther, Aetna Life; Shep- 
pard Homans, 


Equitable Society, and 


Lloyd Patterson, Massachusetts Mutual. 
Elections wil! be in January. 

In the conference preceding the meet- 
ing interesting discussion arose around 
the remarks of M. Albert Linton, presi- 
dent, Provident Mutual, on the Social 
Security Act and those of Forrest L. 
Morton, New York Life, on taxation as 
it affects life insurance. 

S. T. Whatley, vice-president, Aetna 
Life, as the dinner speaker made a short 
address in keeping with present day 
trends toward a more careful selection 
and training of agents. He commented 
on the Declaration of Guiding Principles 
relative .to the part-time agent. Mr. 
Whatley said he believes that the new 
man should be sent into the field in com- 
pany with an older agent to see how to 
work and how to approach and handle 
prospects. 

‘ Aidsin Monthly Income Talk 

Mr. Linton called the Social Security 
Act one of far-reaching, consequences. 
He discussed two features of it—old age 
contributory plan and unemployment in- 
surance. He pointed out that about 53% 
of gainful workers including railway 
workers are in the plan; 47% are out- 
side. “Applicants for insurance are just 
about a cross section of this group,” he 
said. 

“Monthly income talk is right down 
our alley,” he continued. “In many in- 
stances in connection with old age pro- 
visions we should close a lot of business 
because many will realize their monthly 
income is inadequate. On the whole I 
think that the Social Security plan should 
be helpful to insurance selling and espe- 
cially on the program type of selling. 
The thing for managers to do is to pick 
men who can analyze family needs and 
present plans for family protection.” Un- 
der the old-age provisions also, he point- 
ed out, life insurance has the advantages 
of loan and surrender values and can 
provide retirement income before age 65 
if desired. 

Morton Talks on Taxation 

Mr. Morton opened his remarks by 
reviewing those sections of the estate, 
gift and income tax laws which affect in- 
surance. He showed how this informa- 
tion can be used in selling life insur- 
ance. “From a sales standpoint there 
are two methods,” he said, “the direct 
selling of a policy to provide cash to pay 
a tax with or the use of insurance to 
minimize the tax burden. 

“Most underwriters in recent years 
have gone into the second field,” he 
continued. “The law gives exemption of 
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$40,000 insurance proceeds to named ben- 
eficiary. From an income tax stand- 
point use this point. From an invest- 
ment standpoint every premium paid is 
invested and interest earned thereon. 
Throush the insured’s life these amounts 
are tax exempt until he pays in the face 
of the policy. From the gift tax stand- 
point insurance can be fitted in because 
only the premium is taxable and that is 
exempt under law up to $5,000.” 

A practical plan which Mr. Morton 
explained is insurance on the lives of 
children. He said that since April he 
has sold more than $3,000,000 on the 
lives of children under twenty years old 
He calls it a quadruple tax saving plan 
in that the premium is taken from the 
estate, is exempt under gift tax, the in- 
surance is exempt from income tax and 
exempt from inheritance tax up to $40,- 
000. 

George Kederick, New York Life, and 
Julian Myrick offered to managers the 


cpportunity to secure copies of the book- 
let, “How New York State Protects Life 
Insurance and Annuities,” published by 
the New York State Life Underwriters 
Association. Mr. Myrick said a good 
use he has made of it is to send it to 
lawyers. Harry Gardiner, John Hancock, 
was chairman of the meeting. 





BARRES TALKS TO VOTAW GROUP 

Oliver M. Barres, district agent for 
the Northwestern Mutual at Bethlehem, 
Pa. addressed the Charles A. Votaw 
general agency at Scranton last week. 
Mr. Barres has for years been a leading 
producer of the company, and his ter- 
ritory which includes Bethlehem, Easton 
and Allentown has $25,000,000 in force. 
The Barres agency, consisting of six or 
seven men, will pay for $2,000,000 this 
year. The meeting ended with a lunch- 
eon at the Scranton Club. Among those 
present was J. D. James whom Mr. Vo- 
taw succeeded as Scranton general agent. 
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OF AMERICA 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for life insurance. 
Modern policies are issued, on both Industrial and Ordinary plans, 
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Non-Participating Policies Only 
Over 85 Years of Service to Policyholders 


Good territory for personal producers, under direct 
contract 
HOME OFFICE 





Agency Gets Million 
From Direct Mail Use 


GEORGE E. LACKEY RECORD 





Massachusetts Mutual Detroit Office 
Has Secured That Much Business 
With Mail So Far This Year 





One million dollars of business has 
been delivered to their Direct Mail con- 
tacts by members of the George Ff. 
Lackey Agency of the Massachusetts 
Mutual in Detroit so far this year, ac- 
cording to word from the direct mail 
bureau. This is the first agency of the 
company to attain this record within a 
year. The claim is not made that direct 
mail sold the business, but it did assist 
the agent working as a tool in his hands, 
helping to interest the prospect, and to 
organize the salesman’s own working 
plans. ; 

Eighty per cent of the members of 
the agency who show a gain in produc- 
tion to date this year compared to last 
year have been consistent users of the 
company’s direct mail service. To date 
this year Mr. Lackey’s associates have 
closed one case out of every 29 prospects 
circularized with direct mail, or almost 
four out of each 100. First year com- 
missions earned on business delivered to 
direct mail contacts have averaged $63.58 
for each dollar invested by the sales- 
men, or $2.50 for every prospect circu- 
larized. The average policy has been 
over $5,000. 

Massachusetts Mutual direct mail, 
consisting of hieh grade personalized let- 
ters supplemented by colorful ilustrated 
folders, was awarded first place in its 
class in the exhibition of life insurance 
advertising at Swampscott at the L.A.A 
convention this fall. 

Seneca M. Gamble is manager of the 
Massachusetts Mutual direct mail divi- 
sion at the home office in Springfield 
and Miss Alberta Stutsman is secretary 
of the direct mail bureau in the Lackey 
agency. 


Morton and McDouall Talk 
To Newark Agents Ass’n 


Estate, inheritance, gift (both federal 
and state) taxes were explained in detail 
at the luncheon meeting of the Life Un- 
derwriters Association of Northern New 
Jersey held on Monday in the Newark 
Athletic Club by Forrest L. Morton, in 
charge of Vanderbilt branch, New York 
Life, in New York City. 

Leslie G. McDouall, associate trust of- 
ficer of the Fidelity Union Trust Co. of 
Newark, impressed upon his _ listeners 
that life underwriters must have a work- 
ing knowledge of tax matters as it af- 
fects life insurance. 

A short business session was held at 
which it was announced that the total 
membership of the association is now 
310, the largest in the history of the 
organization. 








RESEARCH BUREAU MEETS 


Final decision as to the specific proj- 
ects to be undertaken by the Life Insur- 
ance Sales Research Bureau for more 
intensive study of agency problems has 
been left to the executive committee of 
the Bureau. Action was taken at a meet- 
ing in New York December 4. 
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Smith Tax Talk 


(Continued from Page 6) 


gement of it, through excessive tax- 
would do more harm than the ben- 


qoura 
ation, ¢ 
fit to be derived? 
Mr. Stewardship : 
vig of such value for the following rea- 
ons; First, there is a tremendous need 
yday for the protection given by life in- 


Yes, I believe that 


grance. A hundred years ago, and even 
ity years ago, the adult male population 
of our country was made up principally 
of owners of small businesses and farm- 
as who were capitalists in a small way. 
They accumulated, in their businesses, re- 
gurces to provide for their own old age 
and to hand down to their dependents. 
But that condition has changed. As a 
sult of industrial development and the 
consequent rise of large corporations, the 


alary and wage-earning classes have 
greatly increased. 
The present wage-earner, unlike the 


jormer business owner, accumulates no 
property incidental to his business. He 
neds, therefore, some safe medium 
through which he can provide against de- 
gndency. The average man in this class, 
whose livelihood comes from his salary 
or wages, could not properly safeguard 
his family if he were unable to obtain pro- 
tection for them in event of his premature 
death. It is the wide-spread realization of 
this need that accounts for the immense 
gowth of life insurance during the last 
thirty years. 


Second, life insurance protection plays 
afar more important part in our national 
welfare than you probably realize. You 
can visualize to a slight degree its contri- 
bution when you try to think of the bene- 
fits derived from the $2,600,000,000, paid 
to policyholders and beneficiaries last year. 
A stupendous figure, you will admit! Re- 
member that there is no satisfactory sub- 
stitute for the benefits which life insur- 
ance makes available. Public and private 
charities, old age pensions, and various 
types of relief do a great work, but they 
cannot possibly fill the role of life insur- 
ance. 


Third, if life insurance were not so 
widely utilized by individuals, the state’s 
burden in caring for the aged and the de- 
pendent would be infinitely heavier. Sta- 
tistics show that in normal years the 
amounts paid to policyholders and bene- 
fciaries exceed in many states the total 
amounts appropriated for all welfare pur- 
poses. The benefit to the state of these 
large payments made to its citizens at crit- 
ial times in their lives cannot be over- 
emphasized. They not only constitute a 
great financial relief to government, but 
they also promote self-reliance and self- 
tespect. In other words, life insurance 
in large measure takes care of those far- 
sighted enough to take advantage of its 
benefits. 


Mr. Policyholder: Wave you any idea 
what amount of additional protection life 
msurance taxes paid in 1934, used as a 
premium, would have purchased? I don’t 
ask this out of idle curiosity, but because 
itseems to me that the states would bene- 
fit materially, as you have pointed out, by 
the amount of the protection, if this 
money had been used to buy life insur- 
ance instead of being diverted to taxes. 


People Should Realize Facts 


_Mr. Stewardship: Life insurance taxes 
in 1934 were sufficient to pay initial pre- 
miums on about $3,000,000,000 additional 
coverage. Theoretically. this would bene- 
fit the states immeasurably, in the future. 
But we recognize that it is impossible to 
do away with all state taxes. The most 
that we can hope for is to have a better 
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understanding of the benefits of life in- 
surance so that excessive levies will not 
be made. 

Take the case of educational and phi- 
lanthropic institutions. It is granted that 
they should not be subjected to business 
or excise taxes, because they exist pri- 
marily for the public benefit. But so do 
life insurance companies, The analogy is 
obvious. 

Mr. Policyholder: I can see now that 
it is the policyholders, such as myself, 
whose interests after all are most affected. 

Mr. Stewardship: As I have said be- 
fore, I believe that the millions of Ameri- 
can policyholders are just beginning to 
realize that life insurance is taxed unduly. 
They are becoming conscious of this and 
as more and more of them come to realize 
the true nature and benefits of life insur- 
ance, they will become tax conscious with 
you, and have a greater civic influence in 
limiting excessive taxation. 


PHILA. EDUCATIONAc COURSE 

Programming is not a magic formula 
of a way to make more money with less 
effort. Instead, for some it is a way 
to make the maximum amount of money 
with the maximum effort. Stuart Smith, 
manager of the Philadelphia agency of 
the Connecticut General Life, told the 
December educational class of the Phila- 
delphia Association of Life Underwriters 
at the Bellevue-Stratford. 





Warren Heads New Agency 


for Columbian National 


Charles K. Warren has become gen- 
eral agent for the Columbian National 
Life in Los Angeles. Starting several 
years ago in the business as an agent, 
he quickly became supervisor, manager, 
then general agent. 

Two years ago the agency Mr. War- 
ren then headed took on a quota in a 
presidential honorary campaign which 
called for every agent to produce one 
application a week for forty consecutive 
weeks. Every one of the twenty-seven 
agents reached the goal, not one failing. 
The father of five children, Mr. Warren 
is a Mason, a Shriner, and is well known 
along the Pacific Coast. 

The new agency will write not only 
life, juvenile and annuities but also acci- 
dent insurance, all being handled by the 
Columbian National. 





L.O.M.A. PROCEEDINGS READY 


Printed proceedings of the 1935 annual 
conference of the Life Office Manage- 
ment Association are now being distrib- 
uted to member companies. _The pro- 
ceedings contain approximately 375 pages 
and are in bound form. Several speeches 
therein cite the need for the field agency 
office management course announced by 
the L.O.M.A. Institute this week. 
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Now With Prudential 


HARRY C. MOUNTAIN 


Harry C. Mountain, formerly with the 
National Underwriter and Rough Notes 
Co., has joined the Philadelphia Ordi- 
nary Agency of the Prudential, of which 
H. C. Cross is manager. His territory 
for the publications during the past six 
years has been Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington and Pittsburgh. “A native 
of Indianapolis, Mr. Mountain attended 
Notre Dame University. 


Job Insurance Act 


(Continued from Page 1) 


the employes of the general agent but 
not the soliciting agents. This is not 
true of the New York act. 

The New York law goes into effect 
January 1 and the tax on payrolls must 
be paid April 1. The states now having 
unemployment insurance laws are Ala- 
bama, California, District of Columbia, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New 
York, Oregon, Utah, Washington and 
Wisconsin. 


Says Big Bill 


(Brought Forward from Page 21) 





this: Allison would sketch out an idea 
and raise Waller to a seventh heaven over 
some dramatic scene until he struck fire 
and evolved its musical conception. 
Whereupon Allison would fit words to the 
music.’ 

“The first result of their joint efforts 
was ‘The Ogallallas,’ said to be the first 
American-Indian opera, which was ac- 
cepted by the Bostonians and sung in 
Chicago in 1893. The newspapers of the 
day gave it generous praise. John Philip 
Sousa was quite fond of the music; yet 
the work did not live, and even the score 
is lost, while only a few stray copies of 
the libretto have survived.” 
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eS RMT me ame” 


it is 
ladder and all it means is the thing that 
has made America great, and we turn 
our back upon the ladder and listen to 
the wild-eyed pied pipers who, all over 
the nation, are playing their tunes, the 
writers that Galsworthy says write with 
cock-eyed cocksureness. 
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Senator Moore Speaker 
At Presidents Meeting 


MAKES HIT WITH AUDIENCE 





Surprise Speaker At Annual Meeting 
Stirs Gathering With Eloquent Talk 
On American Spirit 


Accepting an invitation on short notice 
to address the Life Presidents Associa- 
tion at its annual meeting in New York 
last week to take the place on the pro- 
gram of Dr. H. W. Dodds, Princeton 
president who had been called to Havana 





SENATOR A 


HARRY MOORE 


as advisor to the Cuban government, A. 
Harry Moore, U. S. Senator from New 
Jersey, made a great hit with -his audi- 
ence, receiving prolonged applause when 
he finished. Touching on the spirit of 
America Senator Moore said, 

“If I were to talk on Dr. Dodd’s sub- 
ject, Education for Stewardship in this 
Turbulent Age, I think I should ask on 
what meat did this nation feed that it 
became so great? Upon what ideals, 
upon what principles, upon what sacri- 
fices, upon what foundations did this 
nation feed that it has become so great? 

“It seems to me that in considering the 
meat upon which this nation fed, we con- 
sider the men. The men who came her« 
did not bring government with them, 
they made it. They did not bring any- 
one here to fight for them, they fought. 
They brought no army with them, they 
were the army. They had no schools, 
they built them. They had no churches, 
they built them. 

“The spirit of self reliance, the spirit 
of faith, the spirit of a belief in prin- 
ciples are the rungs upon which America 
has climbed, and upon which this nation 
was made. They faced all kinds of sacri- 
fices. 

“Those men dreamed their dreams, 
they breathed into them the breath o1 
life, and they made a nation. That Is 
the meat upon which this nation has be- 


come so great, the principles and ideals 
of God and real men. 
tha: is Education’s Stewardship today. 


It seems to me 


“America has climbed the ladder, and 
time for us to realize that that 


“I have tried to briefly bring out to 


you the thought in my mind upon what 
meat 
become so great, and the call to return 
to those fundamentals, to those princi- 
ples, not to let them go, hold them, as 
the sheet 
best in life and in government, that prin- 
ciple of America.” 


does this Nation feed that it has 


anchor that holds us to the 
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Gov’t Obligation to Protect Funds of 
g 
Savings Institutions, Benson Says 


The government has a_ responsibility 
for the protection of funds of such stew- 
ardship institutions as insurance compa- 
nies or savings banks, a responsibility 
as great as those institutions themselves 
bear to their policyholders or depositors, 
Philip A. Benson, president Savings 
Bank Division, American Bankers Asso- 
ciation and who is president of the Dime 
Savings Bank of Brooklyn told the As- 
sociation of Life Insurance Presidents 
last week. After comparing the stew- 
ardship of the insurance and saving in- 
stitutions he was applauded for the fol- 
lowing remarks: 

“It is especially the duty of the state 
to protect its worthy citizens and their 
invested funds by maintaining the sta- 
bility of the currency. I have little sym- 
pathy with the idea that economic dis- 
tress can be cured by changes in the 
monctary unit or by creating additional 
supplies of fiat money. I say this not 
because | am opposed to changes when 
changes are necessary but because I feel 


sure that those who will suffer most from 
inflation or from debasing the currency 
are those who through self-denial and 
thrift have provided the funds necessary 
for the economic development of the 
country. 

“IT believe, too, that the state owes to 
the thrifty of the nation an administra- 
tion of public affairs that will reduce as 
far as possible the burden of taxation. 
It is true that the hungry must be fed; 
the sick and infirm and aged cared for. 
We should not iightly extend govern- 
ment into countless activities and create 
endless bureaus and attempt expensive 
experiments, the cost of all of which 
must be paid by taxation. The burden 
of Federal, state, and local expenses 1s 
bearing heavily upon all and its tendency 
is to take not only a portion of income 
but to confiscate accumulated wealth as 
well. 

“We have scen little repudiation of 
debt in this country but every evidence, 
slight as it is, is a threat to savings. It 
means that savings will not flow into 














THE AGENT 


“Knows Everything” 


The life insurance representative occupies a relationship to his 
client of peculiar confidence and trust. 
He is concerned as are the representatives of few businesses | 


with the interests of the whole family. The doctor is familiar with the 
family ills, the lawyer with its disputes, the merchant with its wants, 








the minister with its faults. But the life insurance agent knows some- 


thing of all these. 


Habits, antecedents, physical condition, moral 


status and financial standing—all come under his scrutiny. Hence he 
often knows the needs of his clients better than they do themselves. 


This fact imposes a peculiar responsibility upon every life insur- 


ance salesman. 


Where the need of protection is greatest, often 


there is the greatest indifference. Because of his special knowledge 
and varied experience, the representative of life insurance is particu- 
larly qualified to overcome that indifference and point out the sim- 
plest and safest way of meeting the need. 


While serving as a benefactor to his fellow men, he himself 


receives the just recognition of his own industry. 
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that form of investment where 
tion is practiced. 

“I believe the state has a duty to pro 
tect the investments into which the stew. 
ards with legal sanction have put th 
great funds of savings of which they 
have the custody. It is neither wise nor 
just to pass laws unduly burdensome to 
a legitimate industry operated for the 
benefit of those who use its services and 
the investors whose funds have made the 
existence of the industry possible. 


Tepudia- 


“Social Security” Not Substitute Foy 
Saving 

“Perhaps the time will come when yo. 
untary savings will not be as necessary 
as they have been in the past—when go. 
cial security legislation with compulsory 
contributions by employer and employe 
will provide for our future needs. I do 
not believe that any such system of so. 
cial security will make savings unneces- 
sary, and surely it will not make Savings 
undesirable, We do not wish to surren- 
der our independence of thought and 
action and place our future or our chil- 
dren’s futures in the hands of officials 
who, though paternal, could still be bu- 
reaucratic and arbitrary. 

“The economic system upon which 
America has prospered has encouraged 
individual effort and achievement and it 
has included the right to acquire wealth, 
to control it and to dispose of it as we 
wish.” 

Financial Rehabilitation of Railroads 

Discussing railroad investments Mr. 
3enson said: 

“When the gross revenues of a rail- 
road decline faster than its expenses, 
the net income available for its interest 
charges is not always sufficient. The 
fact that institutional investors, largely 
representing savings, own such a large 
stake in our railroads is not always rec- 
ognized. Legislators have often passed 
laws affecting them without regard to 
the fact that their securities represent 
the investment of trust funds. 

“Of course, the operation of the in- 
dustry has not been blameless. There 
has been excessive competition and a 
lack of cooperation and _ coordination. 
To meet changes in the method of trans- 
portation and other economic conditions 
railways must be permitted to earn 
enough to pay off their debts within rea- 
sonable periods of time. This should be 
done notwithstanding current replace- 
ments of depreciated and obsolete equip- 
ment. 

“Important as this plant and property 
investment has been, it should not en- 
tirely have taken the place of a plan to 


extinguish debt. Perhaps there is im 
the country today too much railroad 
mileage, too many terminals, and too 


much equipment. The railroad industry, 
government agencies, and the investors 
must unitedly try to work out plans for 
the proper and profitable operation of all 
needed railroad properties in the interest 
of the public that use them and the in- 
vestors that own them.” 


Gov. McAlister Calls Life 


” 
Insurance “Greatest Success 


Governor Hill McAlister of Tennessee, 
who described to the Association of Life 
Presidents last week how his state has 
gone about the work of producing 4 
balanced budget, remarked about the 
Association that “into its charge and into 
that of its members, has been given the 
direction of what is, perhaps. the great- 
est business success that the people of 
this nation have ever achieved. While 
the notion that underlies life insurance 
does not have its origin on this side 0 
the Atlantic, its phenomenal development 
here, far beyond what has been realize 
in any other land, entitles it to the name 
of an institution peculiarly American. 

“If the leaders of all branches of 
American business could point to the 
same record of faithfulness during the 
past decade, is it not beyond dispute that 
this world of ours, this America and its 
teeming millions, would not today be so 
far from the realization of the happiness 
which both thought, long ago, they ha 
forever achieved ?” 
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\ dramatic description of how life in- 
qrance fulfills its purpose, paying to 
peneficiaries and policyholders $2,600,- 
00,000 during the current year, was 
given to the Association of Life Insur- 
ance Presidents last week by Douglas 
F.C. Moore, vice-president of the Paci- 
fc Mutual Life. In addition to his fig- 
yes on life disbursement for the year, 
Mr. Moore told human interest stories 
ofthe part that life insurance has played 
in the lives of individuals. 

Mr. Moore said, “While payment of a 

death claim is actually the fulfillment of 
4 contract to which the company 1s 
bound by law, there are many cases 
which illustrate that life insurance com- 
panies render assistance to beneficiaries 
beyond the actual payment of death 
caims. One instance concerns a young 
American mother with a nine-year-old 
boy left stranded in Europe by the sud- 
den death of the husband and father. 
The widow had no money or jewels, but 
there was a small insurance policy. In 
this case the insurance company ar- 
ranged through the steamship line to 
my for her transportation back to 
America, besides all the burial expenses. 
Knowing the people and satisfied as to 
the death, the insurance company was 
gad to render assistance. 
“The best part of this story is that 
alter paying these expenses, there was 
money enough left from the insurance 
for this young mother, an accomplished 
musician, to maintain herself and her 
son until such time as she was able to 
fnd the work for which she was suited. 
instead of being forced into uncongenial 
or inferior employment by economic 
necessity. 

‘The spirit of life insurance steward- 
ship extended by the companies toward 
policyholders and beneficiaries is some- 
thing that is not and cannot be written 
into the life insurance contract. It is 
something that cannot be bought by, or 
measured in, premium dollars. Yet it 
is something that the insured recognizes 
when he buys the insurance. He knows 
that if he acts in good faith in taking 
out the policy, there is not the slightest 
doubt that the claim will be paid when 
due and in this his confidence does not 
rest upon the legal document alone but 
upon the high ideals of his company. 

A Business Saved 
“I recall the case of an important ex- 
ecutive who was rushed to the hospital 
ona Saturday suffering from .a sudden 
attack of appendicitis. | Complications 
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set in and he died shortly thereafter. 

Within a few days after death, it was 
evident that the business which had had 
his personal executive attention for years 
was now in a precarious situation in 
that no ready cash was available to meet 
the next payroll. Fortunately, the cor- 
poration had foreseen what a gap would 
be left if this executive met with a pre- 
mature death, and had taken out insur- 
ance on his life. 

“In their quandary as to how the next 
payroll would be met, someone remem- 
ered the policy on the life of the execu- 
tive. Proofs of death were hastily pre- 
pared and submitted on the following 
Friday. An investigation disclosed that 
it was a just claim and on the same day 
that proofs of death were received the 
company dispatched the necessary funds 
with which to meet the payroll to its 
representative who delivered the same 
to the beneficiary on the next day. Thus, 
e business was able to continue with- 
out embarrassment. 

“While prompt payment of life insur- 
ance claims illustrates the fidelity of our 
stewardship along this line, there is an- 
other class of cases about which little 
's heard. In our business, we continu. 


ally search our records to ascertain if 
certain policies should not have matured 
and if a claim has been made thereon. 
An example of this phase of our stew: 
ardship is found in policies which have 
been paid up for some years and no 
claim has been made thereon, In this 
connection, in 1888, a policy was issued 
on the life of a clergyman and also on 
cach of his two brothers, all payable 
to the trustee of the church, the idea 
being to apply the proceeds when pay- 
able to reduce the debt of the church. 
A Church’s Prayer Answered 


“After premiums had been paid for 
about five years, each of these policies 
was surrendered for paid-up insurance. 
Some years thereafter the company, in 
checking up on its outstanding paid-up 
policies, discovered that the clergyman 
and his two brothers had died but that 
apparently no one in the church was 
aware of the existence of the three poli- 
cies in question and, consequently, no 
proofs of death had been submitted to 
the company. A letter was dispatched 
to the then pastor of the church inform- 
ing him the company wished to talk with 
him concerning a financial matter which 
would be of benefit to the church. 

“When the pastor called, he was told 
of the three paid-up policies and that 
the company -.was ready to make pay- 
ment thereon. The pastor expressed 
great surprise and naturally was grati- 
fied. Incidentally, he related the story 
that at that particular time the church 
was in urgent need of repairs, but that 
funds were lacking for this purpose and 
they had been praying for the funds 
necessary to meet this requirement. 

Leland Stanford University Keeps 
Its Deors Open 

“Leland Stanford, one of California’s 
early business pioneers, founded The 
Pacific Mutual Life in 1868, became its 
first president, and took Policy Number 
One on his own life, payable to his wife. 
This policy became a death claim in the 
money panic year of 1893. Leland Stan- 


How $2,600,000,000 Payments Affect 
Human Lives Described By D. E. C. Moore 


ford University, also founded by Mr. 
Stanford, was in tightened straits due 
to the fact that the Stanford millions 
were tied up, including funds which the 
University. had been dependent upon foi 
support. Creditors threatened to close 
its doors. _Mrs. Stanford, unaware of 
the existence of Policy Number One un- 
til after her husband’s death, was en- 
abled through its proceeds to supply 
enough money to tide the University 
over until the handsome endowment pro- 
vided for in Mr. Stanford’s will became 
available. 

“*But for that money,’ Mrs. Stanford 
told an official of the company some 
years ago, ‘the doors of Leland Stanford 
University would have been closed, per- 
haps forever. It was the most precious 
legacy that ever came to me.’” 

$814,481,941 in Death Claims 

Figures given by Mr. Moore show that 
out of the 919,205 death claims, totaling 
$814,481,941, 98.23% were paid in full dur- 
ing the year. Amounts paid in ful! 
totaled $802,448,663. 

Evidence of the commendable prompt- 
ness which is the general practice of 
life insurance companies in the payment 
of death claims is also brought out by 
this survey which shows that 36 of the 
48 companies pay 87% of their claims 
within one day of receipt of due proofs 
of death. Eleven pay 77% of their death 
claims within two days, while one pays 
95% of its death claims in three days. 

Of the small fraction of cases, 6,711 in 
all, which were compromised, rejected 
or settled by suit, payments totaling $3,- 
849,214.40 were made against claims 
amounting to $12,036,161.04. It is of in- 
terest to note that in nearly half of 
these cases the grounds for the com- 
panies’ action were fraud and misrepre- 
sentation. Other important grounds in- 
cluded, in the order named, that the in- 
surance was never effective, that the 
insured disappeared and that the insur- 
ance had lapsed or expired. Other rea- 
sons were suicide, prior payments, mis- 
statement of age and rival claimants. 


McLain Describes Place of Agency 


Executive In 


The place and importance of the 
agency executive in the structure of a 
life insurance company was described by 
James A McLain in his address to the 
Association of Life Présidents last week. 
when he addressed the dependence of 
the agent in the field on the field man- 
agement staff, their reliance upon the 
agency executive, and the latter’s rela- 
tion to the rest of the company. Mr. 
McLain said in part: 

“It has been suggested that in years 
when sales records were constantly 
mounting, the agency executive took 
more credit for this result than was his 
due; that he rode ‘high, wide and hand- 
some’ while the going was good, step- 
ping on many toes and assuming a place 
in the organization not in keeping with 
either his performance or his ability. 
That may have been true in a few in- 
stances, but an agency executive of even 
limited experience is only too ready to 
admit his need of assistance in many di- 
rections—to call on the actuary as he 
studies costs, mortality and stability by 
agency and agent, the value of business 
now being produced and that already on 
the books; to appreciate the services of 
medical and lay underwriters who, by 
contact and correspondence, can improve 
or impair agency-.morale; to take full 
advantage of prompt and efficient. home 


Company Structure 


office service in dealing with policyhold- 
ers and agencies; to cooperate unstint- 
edly with every home office associate 
who recognizes the problem of the so- 
liciting agent and who functions in his 
own department with sympathy and a 
real desire to serve. 


Responsibility for Human Beings 


“The agency executive has one of the 
most interesting jobs in life insurance 
The asset entrusted to his stewardship 
is unusual in composition—for it is large- 
ly human beings, a fair cross section of 
society—carrying with it the many prob- 
lems and complexities that arise when- 
ever human nature is involved. It is 
easier to deal with facts, figures and even 
economic theories than with human be- 
ings—which is the daily job of the agen- 
cy executive. Men cast their business 
lives with his company because .of him 
and his representations. He is usually 
the business confidant.of every member 
of his field staff and of many agents. 
His is a responsibility not lightly as- 
sumed nor easily discharged. 

“Primarily, the agency executive de- 
termines agency policy and is respon- 
sible for the selection and performance 


of the field. management staff and, 
through it, of the agents of the com- 
pany. Barometers of his success are 





Yours to Enjoy 


That is the title of a de luxe bro- 
chure around which Fidelity has 
built a direct mail work plan with 
which to supplement its successful 
lead service. These two workable 
tools offer an organized plan of 
work which is unusually resultful. 


A Life Income For You 


That is the selling theme around 
which the work plan is built. It is 
a theme which induces a cordial 
reception, a fair hearing and sub- 
stantial business. Fidelity offers, in 
addition to its Income for Life 
plan, Family Income, Family Main- 
tenance and an Adjustment plan— 
all peculiarly suited to today’s 
needs, 
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available in many places, the sales rec- 
ord of the company; its gain or loss of 
insurance in force; the financial success 
of his field staff; the agency turnover 
figures; the company’s agency costs; the 
morale of the agency plant as it is made 
evident in various ways. 

“From the very nature of his respon- 
sibility, he is a most human individual, 
blessed with the opportunity to infuse 
into his work (and thereby to inculcate 
upon the field) all of the fine qualities 
that men associate with the ideal con- 
cept of human behavior—and cursed 
with the handicap of having his normal 
shortcomings emphasized by the glass 
house in which he lives. 

“We have briefly mentioned his stew- 
ardship for the agency plant which he 
heads; similarly. he must discharge an 
exacting stewardship for his company 
In so far as the field is concerned, he 
is spokesman for the company. It de- 
volves unon him to interpret to the field 
the ideals of the company—its aims, am- 
bitions and, in very fact, its home office 
personnel; he must represent the home 
office to the field as well as the field to 
the home office. He must be quick to 
derive every legitimate advantage from 
his company’s position, and be ready to 
present—carefully, correctly and fully— 
restrictive actions without disturbing 
field morale. 

Should Help Form Company Policy 

“All of this he can do more effectively 
if he is given the opportunity to assist 
in the formulating of company policy. 
Indeed, some aualities of the general 
company executive must be his in addi- 
tion to those of the usual sales execu- 
tive. Certainly he must perform in the 
present—but with a definite plan before 
him for the future both of company and 
of agency plant. Agency management 
is today a major executive function in 
American life insurance. Whatever pro- 
of executive control is followed 


gram 
within an individual company, the agen- 
cy executive shouid therein be given 


equal voice with officers in control of 
the other major executive departments.” 
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IMPORTANT CO-OPERATIVE STEP 
| The three national organizations of in- 
surance producers got together last week 
and formed a joint conference committee 
lof six which will have the authority to 
act, especially in matters involving both 
companies and agents. Coming at a time 
when some were beginning to wonder 
if the producer and company were not 
drifting further apart, this new commit- 
tee is warmly welcomed. The prediction 
is that it will play an increasingly im- 
portant part in the contractural relation- 
ship between the home offices and the 
field. 

Events leading up to the formation of 
the conference committee are significant. 
It is in harmony with a resolution on the 
subject passed by the National Associa- 
tion of Casualty and Surety Agents at 
its annual meeting last October in White 
Sulphur Springs. Greater company co- 
operation was the theme of this resolu- 
tion, and it was recognized that unless a 
conference committee were named to ef- 
fect a better relationship between the 
field and underwriting forces that differ- 
ences of opinion on common problems 
would grow worse instead of better. The 
conference project, it is interesting to 
note, was close to the heart of the late 
William G. Wilson of Cleveland. Per- 
haps one of his last official acts was to 
discuss the matter with Walter H. Ben- 
nett, National Association of Insurance 
Agents’ secretary-counsel, as Mr. Wilson 
was passing through New York en route 
to the South. The National Association 
of Insurance Agents was instantly sym- 
pathetic with the idea as was the nation- 
al brokerage association. 

C. A. Abrahamson of Omaha is chair- 
man of the new committee, and as presi- 
dent of the National Association of Cas- 
ualty and Surety Agents, and a progres- 
sively conservative producer, he may be 
counted upon to give intelligent and 
forceful co-operation. Serving with him 
are President Kenneth H. Bair and Ex- 
ecutive Committee Chairman W. Owen 
Wilson of ‘the National Association of 
Insurance Agents; George D. Webb, 
Chicago, President Julian Lucas and 
L. A. Wallace of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Brokers. 

With the formation of this committee 
of producers it is felt that the casualty 
companies will undoubtedly see the wis- 
dom of selecting a similar conference 
committee, composéd of home office ex- 
ecutives, which will have authority to act. 


Extension to fire insurance of the co- 
operative idea will be the next logical 
step. 





WHAT HAPPENS TO THE MOTOR 
CAR LICENSE REGISTRATION 
FEES? 

What is the allocation of the millions 
of dollars of fees collected each year by 
the states for motor car registration? 

Ray Ingels, motor vehicle director of 
one state, California, has given the an- 
swer as far as his state is concerned in 
an article printed in the December Na- 
tional Motorist. 

California has a registration of 2,200,- 
000 motor vehicles. Fees are based on 
value of the car. There is a $3 annual 
renewal fee. Having fixed up the valua- 
tion list Director Ingels notified each 
motorist how much he would have to pay. 
It was a tremendous clerical job. Ser- 
vices of 125 typists were used for a pe- 
riod of three months in sending out the 
2,200,000 postal cards giving the valua- 
tion and fee requirement. 

Director Ingels answers the question, 
“Where does this vehicle fee money go?” 
as follows: 

Thirty-seven and one-half per cent will 
be paid quarterly to the cities and coun- 
ties in the proportion that their popula- 
tion bears to that of the entire state. 
One per cent is allowed the Department 
of Motor Vehicles to bear the expense 
of administering the law, and the re- 
mainder goes into the general fund of 
the state of California to pay principal 
and interest on highway bonds. Over 
a biennium period it is estimated that 
from $15,000,000 to $20,000,000 will be 
collected. 





John H. Prime is author of a new 
book, “Analysis of Industrial Securities,” 
published by Prentice-Hall, Inc., New 
York City. One of the magazine review- 
ers calls it “a fine summary of the 
knowledge any investor, large or small, 
should have before he parts with his 
capital.” 

* * * 

R. C. Langker, assistant general man- 
ager of the Union of Canton for Aus- 
tralasia, has returned from the United 
States, England and the Far East. 


* * * 


Arthur W. Stebbins, who for years 
was a well known New York and Holly- 
wood insurance broker, specializing in 
writing policies on members of the mov- 
ing picture colony, and Ann Darling, mo- 
tion picture actress, were married Tues- 
day. 


Side of Insurance 

















JOHN J. KING 


John J. King, president and general 
manager of the Hooper-Holmes Bureau, 
New York, is still being asked about the 
menu of the remarkable dinner he gave 
at the New York Athletic Club last week, 
his guests including many of the lead- 
ing presidents of the American Life 
Convention companies, and underwriting 
officials of a number of companies. Mr. 
King went to the club’s chef considerably 
in advance of the dinner and told what 
he wanted in detail. What he wanted 
was something out of the ordinary, and 
he got it. The brook trout which he or- 
dered arrived in New York on the morn- 
ing of the dinner and the pheasant came 
from Canada. For years Mr. King has 
been a leader in inspection work for life 
and casualty insurance companies. His 
organization employs 500 people; oper- 
ates sixty-seven branch offices; has 
12,000,000 inspection reports on file. Born 
in New Haven he went to Denver when 
20 years old and engaged in investigation 
work. In 1912 he became associated with 
the late Bayard P. Holmes. No man in 
America is custodian of more secrets, 
and if any one has the real low-down on 
American personalities he has it. 

* * * 


John J. Holmes, insurance commis- 
sioner of Montana, probablv holds more 
state offices than any other commis- 
sioner. They number eleven. Follow- 
ing are some of his offices: Insurance 
Commissioner, Investment Commission- 
er, State Fire Marshal, State Auditor: 
member of the following boards and 
commissions: Industrial Accident Board, 
Pardon Board, State Depositary Board, 
State Hail Insurance, and Administra- 
tion State Insurance. 

* * 

John H. Rees, director of publicity for 
the Colonial Life of Jersey City, is a 
grandfather for the second time. His 
son-in-law, A. Q. Vogel, was formerly a 
Colonial agent and is now in insurance 
journalism. 

* * * 

C. L. Schofield, manager of the sprink- 
lered risk department of the Canadian 
Fire Underwriters Association, a post he 
has held twenty-eight years, has retired 
on pension as have James slie, en- 
gineer, municipal water works and fire 
appliances for twenty-four years; and 
W. J. McCarthy, chief inspector, sprink- 
lered risk department, with the C.F.U.A. 
for twenty-seven years. In October 
Leonard Howgate, secretary-treasurer, 
retired. 

x * * 

George A. Gangs, president, United 
Mutual Life of Indianapolis, has recently 
been appointed on two committees of 
the American Bar Association. 


Stillman F. Westbrook, vice-presid 
of the Aetna Life, has been elected = 
trustee of Williams College. He a 
member of the class of 09. Mr. We : 
brook is regarded as one of the std 
able men in the business. Few mn 
insurance have a better understanding oj 
the country, especially of farm condi 
tions, than has Mr. Westbrook, or have 
been more successful in handling the 
farm mortgage situation. The work of 
the Aetna Life in renovating and im. 
proving farms which were taken over by 
the company has attracted nation-wide 
attention, and has considerably enhanced 
the value of these holdings. 


ns & 


Harold J. Torso, Pacific Coast man- 
ager and vice-president of Newhouse & 
Sayre, Inc., has returned from Europe 
Among others abroad he saw some rep- 
resentatives of Lloyd’s in connection with 
special problems arising out of the mo- 
tion picture, mining and general business, 


* * * 


_R. M. Hamilton and A. Harrower, as- 
sistant managers of the Yorkshire, were 
given a luncheon by the Canadian board 
of that company during their recent visit 
to the Dominion. 


* * * 


P. Howard Troth of Lansing, Mich, 
father of Paul Troth of The Eastern 
Underwriter, last week received the sil- 
ver beaver medal and _ certificate, high- 
est award in the Boy Scouts. Presenta- 
tion was made by Governor Frank DP, 
Fitzgerald. 

* * * 

Charles M. Epes, vice-president of the 
Woodworth-Hawley Co., Buffalo general 
insurance agency, has been re-elected 
president of the Meadowbrook Country 
Club, one of Buffalo’s largest golf and 
outdoor sports organizations. 

* * * 

V. R. Smith, general manager and ac- 
tuary of the Conservation Life, has been 
elected a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the Dental Hygiene Council. 

* * x 


Walter W. V. Foster of St. John, New 
Brunswick, who has teamed up with 
Ralph P. Hartley, former head of the 
Canadian Provincial Insurance Superin- 
tendents, in a law partnership under the 
name of Hartley & Foster, and who will 
conduct a general practice of law, spec- 
ializing in all branches of insurance, is 
a graduate of Rothosay Collegiate School 
and the University of New Brunswick. 
After his graduation in 1929 he spent the 
following year as a law student at Os- 
goode Hall, University of Toronto, and 
as a student with the Toronto firm of 
Blake, Nash, Anglin & Cassels. He ob- 





ber | 





tained his LL.B. degree from Dalhousie 
and was admitted to the bar in 1932. 
He started practice in the office of W. 
Arthur J. Anglin, later opening his own 
law office. One of those prominent in 
the Twentieth Century Liberal clubs or- 
ganization since 1930, he was elected to 
the Legislature for Kings in June of this 
year. 
* * * 

Pinckney Estes Glantzberg of the New 
York Insurance Department was chait- 
man and a speaker at a recent meeting 
of the New York League of Business and 
Professional Women. 

cs * * 


William M. Goodwin of Bethlehem, 
Pa., agent, who came to New York for 
the Insurance Federation of America 
meeting recently, gave a dinner party 
for thirty young people in Philadelphia 
in honor of his son, William M., Jra 4 
midshipman at the U. S. Naval Academy. 
The affair, which followed the Army- 
Navy football game, was held in the old 
Insurance Society Building. Mrs. Good 
win was hostess. 
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Commissioners’ Convention In New York 
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Commissioners Enjoyed Themselves 


Insurance commissioners have returned 
to their homes from New York. Socially 
they had the best time that they ever had 
in this city. They were besieged with 
invitations to go places, especially to pri- 
yate dinner parties. Probably there has 
never been a keener competition among 
insurance men to have them as_ their 
guests. There were at least half a dozen 
private dinner parties which they attend- 
ed during the week. Many of them also 
were guests of the Home Insurance Co. 
at the opening of that company’s new 
museum of firemarks and other inter- 
esting antiquities. 

es ‘@ 


leading Personalities in the Loyalty 
Group 


In connection with the eightieth birth- 
day celebration of the F iremen’s. leading 
company in the Loyalty Group, at New- 
ark last week the Newark Sunday Call 
issued a rotogravure edition devoted en- 
tirely to the Firemen’s and_ including 
photographs of the executive personnel 
of the group. In addition to John R. 
Cooney, president of the fire companies 
and chairman of the casualty units of 
the fleet, and Howe S. Landers, presi- 
dent of the Commercial Casualty and 
Metropolitan Casualty, the group has a 
large corps of capable vice-presidents, 
some located at the home office in New- 
ark and others at various’ centers 
throughout the country. 

John R. Cooney, president, is a prod- 
uct of the Middle West. Receiving valu- 
able training at the Western department 
at Chicago under former President Neal 
Bassett, who years ago recognized in 
this youth an insurance man of large po- 
tential ability, he was further schooled 
in executive duties at Newark and San 
Francisco. In 1931 he was brought East 
from the Pacific Coast to the home of- 
fice as executive vice-president. He be- 
came president of the Firemen’s in Oc- 
tober, 1934, when only 43 years of age, 
shortly after Mr. Bassett’s resignation. 
In the last fourteen months he has seen 
his companies register fine progress. A 
year ago he expressed- confidence in 
America’s ability to register marked re- 
covery in 1935, citing reasons then which 
today others offer as explanations for 
What has happened. 

Mr. Landers has touched all angles o7 
the casualty and surety business in his 
long career. A graduate of both the Uni- 
versity of Illinois and University of In- 
diana, he practiced law and became a 
member of the Industrial Commission of 
Indiana before entering insurance law as 
a member of the firm of Landers, Mac- 
kay, Turner & Merrill. After assisting 
in drafting the workmen’s compensation 
law in several states he went with the 
Metropolitan Casualty in Indiana in 1925, 
loining his brother who was manager. 
Early in 1931 Mr. Landers came to New- 
ark as vice-president as well as general 
counsel of both casualty companies. 

William B. Rearden, executive vice- 
President of all the companies in the 























fleet, came to Newark from San Fran- 
cisco late last year. He went with the 
Loyalty Group in 1929 in charge of the 
Los Angeles branch office where he re- 
mained until May, 1934. He was then 
transferred to San Francisco as second 
vice-president. He started in insurance 
in Chicago in 1912 with the Northern 
of London, remaining until 1918 when he 
went into the field for the Fidelity-Phe- 
nix. In 1920 he joined the Camden Fire 
and seven vears later became agency 
superintendent of the Netherlands Fire 
at Chicago, which position he left to 
become associated with the Loyalty 
Group. 

Archibald Kemp, vice-president of the 
Firemen’s and all other fire companies 
of the Loyalty Group at the home office 
in Newark, started in insurance with the 
Western department of the Providence 
Washington in Chicago. Later he served 
with the Guardian of England and then 
the Union of London as chief account- 
ant, and on special agency work both in 
the Eastern and Mid-West territory. 
Mr. Kemp was next with the Northern 
of London as general adjuster, the Cam- 
den Fire as Ohio state agent, the New 
York Fire as managing underwriter and 
the Cleveland National Fire as secretary- 
treasurer. He became assistant secre- 
tary of the Firemen’s group in 1923, sec- 
retary in 1926 and vice-president in 1928. 

Herbert A. Clark is vice-president and 
director of the Firemen’s and affiliated 
companies in charge of the Western de- 
partment in Chicago. Associated with 
him there is H. R. M. Smith, vice-presi- 
dent, one of the oldest employes of the 
Group in point of service. Mr. Clark, 
who has had a distinguished career in 
fire insurance in the Middle West, was 
formerly vice-president of the National 
Liberty. He joined the Firemen’s in 1925. 
In addition to his company duties he 
has served for years as a leader in the 
Western Insurance Bureau. 

William E. Wollaeger is a veteran fire 
insurance man of Wisconsin. In addi- 
tion to being vice-president of the Fire- 
men’s he is also president of the Con- 
cordia Fire of Milwaukee and has been 
associated with that company in various 
capacities since 1897. Few fire insurance 
executives are better acquainted than he 
with conditions in that part of the United 
States. 

Herman 
dent of the 


Ambos is another vice-presi- 
Firemen’s who gained most 
of his expérience in the West. Born in 
Chicago, he began his career with the 
firm of Critchell, Miller, Whitney & Bar- 
bour of that city. Subsequently he served 
with the Western department at Rock- 
ford, Tll., of the Security Insurance Co. 
and joined the Concordia, Milwaukee, in 
1912. He remained with that company 
until it became a member of the Loyalty 
Group in 1925 and since that year has 
served the Group as assistant secretary. 
secretary and vice-nresident. He is now 
located at the home office in Newark. 
In charee of Loyalty, Group activities 
en the Pacific Coast is Vice-Presiden‘ 
W. W. Potter. 


Born at Salt Lake City, 


and graduated from Stanford Uni- 
versity, he entered insurance in 1895 as 
a clerk with E. E. Potter & Sons Gen- 
eral Agency. After working his way 
through the various departments of his 
father’s office he was appointed assist- 
ant manager in 1904. Twenty years later 
W. W. Potter and his brother, the late 
E. G. Potter, were appointed Pacific 
Coast managers for the Loyalty Group 
companies. In 1931 he was appointed sec- 
ond vice-president and became vice-pres- 
ident in 1934. 

J. Scofield Rowe, 
ropolitan Casualty, 


Utah, 


vice-chairman Met- 
is also on the list of 
those who have come out of the West. 
He was born at Grand Rapids, Mich., 
and obtained his early experience in lia- 
bility insurance under the late G. M. 
Endicott, manager of the United States 
branch of the Employers Liability. Mr. 
Rowe became assistant secretary of the 
liability department of the Aetna Life in 
1902 and later was made vice-president 
of both the Aetna Life and the Aetna 
Casualty & Surety companies. He sev- 
cred these connections in 1919 to become 
vice-president and director of the United 
States F. & G. He has been with the 
Metropolitan Casualty since 1924 and 
was elected vice-chairman in 1932 in ad- 
dition to serving as a vice-president of 
the Loyalty Group companies. Mr. Rowe 
is widely known for the pioneering work 
which he has done in the casualty ficid. 

Winant Van Winkle, vice-president 
and secretary of the Commercial Casv- 
alty and Metropolitan Casyalty, is also 
a member of the New Jersey State Sen- 
ate from’ Bergen County. Residing at 
Rutherford, he was elected to Trenton 
last year. He was assistant manager of 
the accident and health department of 
the United States Casualty for some 
vears, later served ag assistant United 
States manager of the Norwich & Lon- 
don, and general manager of the Union 
National Accident. He joined the Com- 
mercial Casualty in 1913 and has had a 
distinguished career in this field of in- 
surance. 

Another vice-president of the Metro- 
nolitan and Commercial is James C. 
Heyer. A native of Hartford, he en- 
tered insurance in the fire field serving 
with the Scottish Union, National Fire 
and Standard Fire before going with the 
Aetna Life in 1916. He served with that 
company in the accident and health de- 
partmen* in Albany and Newark. Re- 
signing in 1925, he joined the United 
States F. & G. as manager of the acci- 
dent and health department in metropol- 
itan New York and northern New Jer- 
sey. His association with the Metro- 
politan Casualty began in 1925 as mana- 
ger of the Newark branch office. 

Handling Western territory business 
at the home office of the Loyalty Group 
is Vice-President Frank W. Franzen. 
Charles W. Payne, Jr., another veteran 
of the organization, is treasurer. 

The Firemen’s group has a number of 
second vice-presidents, some located at 
the home office and others associated 
with the branch offices in the West and 
South. These officers include the fol- 
lowing: 

James K. Meldrum, in charge of local 
and Eastern department territory at 
Newark; Walter J. Schmidt, controller ; 
T. Lee Trimble, office manager; Olin L. 
Brooks and Ben Lee Boynton, in charge 
of the Southwestern department at Dal- 
las; Fred W. Sullivan and Frank E. 
Chadwick. associated with Mr. Potter at 
San Francisco: Ernest R. Scott, who has 
been with the Firemen’s for about thirty- 
five years, in charge of the loss depart- 
ment; Frank J. Roan, in*charge of cas- 
ualty claims. 

C. John Kuhn and Thomas A. Smith 
are third vice-presidents, the former 
head of the securities department; the 
latter in eharge of surety business. 

iH £2.28 


Young E. Allison Book 


For some time there has been in pren- 
aration in Louisville a book which tells 
the story of Young E. Allison, late ed- 
itor of The Insurance Field, probably 
the most brilliant writer that insurance 
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This genius was 
lover of music, a 


journalism has known 
a litterateur, a wit, a 
poet and a biographer. 

The book has now been published and 
is having a wide circulation among insur- 
ance men. It is one of the most read- 
able volumes which has come to the desk 
of this writer. In it are chapters of the 
unfinished autobiography on which Young 
E. Allison worked when the mood struck 
him. These autobiographical sketches de- 
light fully touched incidents of family life, 
of early newspaper work and of friend 
ships. It was a literary tragedy that he 
never completed this work. The editors 
have gathered together many of the most 
inimitable of Mr. Allison’s sketches, in- 
cluding his humorous comments about an 
agent in the Piney Woods territory; his 
estimate of the composer, Stephen Foster, 
author of some of America’s most favor- 
ite songs. 

“Derelict” was probably the best known 
work of Mr. Allison. It was a reminis- 
cence of Robert Louis Stevenson’s Treas- 
ure Island and was the song of Cap'n 
Billy Bones, starting: “Fifteen men on 
the dead man’s chest; Yo-ho-ho and a 
bottle of rum.” Also included in the 
book is the best known prose writing of 
Mr. Allison which is called “On the Vice 
of Novel Reading.” 

The work starts with a biography of 
Mr. Allison written by J. Christian Bay. 
Allison was born in 1853 and died in 1932. 
His first newspaper work was on a paper 
in Evansville, ind., his boyhcod home. He 
was editor of The Insurance Herald be- 
fore becoming editor of The insurance 
Field which he helped found. At one 
time he was editor of The Louisville 
Herald, a daily paper. 

One of the most interesting sides of 
Allison was his Rog sec to music, finally 
culmina.ing in his being collaborator in 
the composition of an opera, “The Ogal- 
lallas,” written with Henry Waller, and 
produced by The Bostcnians, at the time 
the country’s leading light opera organ- 
ization. In discussing the origin of this 
opera, J. Christian Bay, in his biograph- 
ical sketch of Mr. Allison, says: 

“Allison’s early years, as we know, had 
been punctuated with music and song. He 
had taken small parts in one or two 
operas. In later years it was curious even 
to us who knew him well how little his 
defective hearing interfered with his sen- 
sation of sound. He never failed to rec- 
ognize a good voice, an ‘organ’ voice ; he 
invariably comprehended what Mrs. Alli- 
son said, and he enjoyed analyzing all 
thz at impressed him as beautiful sound. 

“No wonder, then, that Henry Waller’s 
friendship came to mean much to him 
They built up ‘Derelict’ together. They 
even joined hands in the composition of 
several operas. 

“Hitchcock states that 
‘* * * was the adopted son of Mrs. 
Scott-Siddons, the English actress and 
dramatic reader—a famous beauty.’ He 
had been an infant prodigy as a pianist, 
but was overdriven by his father when 
Mrs. Siddons intervened and brought his 
freedom. She sent him to Woolwich 
Aeademy, the great Royal Artillery and 
Engineering School of Great Britain, 
where, curiously enough for a musician, 
he graduated at the head of his class in 
mathematics. Waller was a classmate and 
friend of the ill-fated Prince Imperial of 
France, killed by the Zulus, and after- 
wards spent three years in Franz Liszt’s 
house as the master’s pupil. Strangely 
enough, too, Waller’s piano performances 
on the stage were almost mediocre, but to 
private audiences of those known to be 
appreciative, he was a tireless marvel. 
Alliscn was a frequent visitor at Waller’s 
quarters and here his idea germinated for 
an American opera. At that time he had 
no intention of writing the libretto but, 
after outlining the plot, at Waller’s urgent 
request he wrote the scenario. Waller 
was enthused bv Allison, the past master 
in creating enthusiasm, to a point where 
he had entered into its spirit and was 
composing great accompanying music, so 
there was nothing left for him but to 
complete the ioh,. While they worked to- 
gether the mode of procedure was about 
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Warner Makes Plea For 
Sound Underwriting 


RAPS RUINOUS COMPETITION 





Talk Made Before Commissioners and 
Leaders m Agency Ranks at 
Royal-Liverpool Dinner 





On Wednesday evening, December 4, 
a number of state supervising insurance 
officials who were in New York to at- 
tend the meetings of the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners, to- 
gether with some leaders of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents and 
National Association of Casualty and 
Surety Agents, were entertained in the 
Carpenter Suite of the Waldorf-Astoria 
by Harold Warner and A. Duncan Reid 
of the Royal-Liverpool Groups. 

Among the guests were the presidents 
of both the National Association of In- 
surance Agents and the National Associ- 
ation of Casualty and Surety Agents; 
and members of the executive committee 
of the National Association of Insurance 
Agents. The executive committee of the 
National Association includes in its mem- 
bership some of the most outstanding 
agents of the country, and, with one ex- 
ception, every agent present is a repre- 
sentative of a company in the Royal- 
Liverpool Groups. 

The guests were welcomed by Mr. 
Reid and informal responses were made 
by Superintendent Louis H. Pink of New 
York; Commissioner Ernest Palmer of 
Illinois; and President K. H. Bair of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents. Harold Warner was toastmas- 
ter. In his remarks he briefly touched 
some of the most important angles of 
current insurance situations. 


Mr. Warner’s Comments 


Mr. Warner expressed the thought 
that closer associations and more inti- 
mate confidences between company exec- 
utives in general and supervising officials 
would better serve their mutual interests, 
voicing regret that so many changes oc- 
curred in the personnel in the various 
States as he regarded experience in sup- 
ervising activities as most desirable from 
the standpoint of the companies. 

Mention was made of two very impor- 
iant problems confronting the companies 
on the fire side; the inordinately low 
burning ratio and the question of ex- 
penses. As to the latter, it was said that 
all revenue producing bodies were seck- 
ing new avenues of income, and that any 
attempt at augmentation of the amounts 
paid by insurance companies worked an 
injustice to the insuring public, it being 
recognized that taxes and fees levied fo1 
an amount in excess of the cost of super- 
vision is fundamentally unsound in that 
it is a tax upon a tax and, therefore, a 
penalty imposed upon thrift. No increase 
in levies on insurance should be advo- 
cated, rather there should be an increase 
in the almost negligible percentage of 
collections now allocated to proper sup- 
ervision. 

Mr. Warner mentioned the “breathing 
spell” in burning ratio, which has con- 
tinued beyond anything heretofore ex- 
perienced. There is unmistakable evi- 
dence that the tide is gradually turning, 
and it can be confidently expected that 
within a reasonable period there will be 
a return to what had come to be re- 
garded as normalcy. Welcome as were 
the underwriting profits now secured 
after the unfavorable results of preced- 
ing years, the present position is not 
without its element of danger to the fire 
insurance structure in this country. This 
danger, he said, was recognized by many 
superintendents, as illustrated by the 
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comments of Superintendent Pink of 
New York, who, in a recent address, 
stated as regards the obligations imposed 
upon the Superintendent that it is as 
much his duty “to see to it that the 
premiums are sufficient to keep com- 
panies solvent and safe as it is to pro- 
tect the public against unjust or exces- 
sive charges,” and that while fire insur- 
ance rates should be revised from time 
to time on the basis of experience, there 
is no need for any immediate or drastic 
reduction, for while the fire companies 
have made unusual profits in the last 
few years, it is important that this mar- 
gin not be trimmed too short thus im- 
pairing the ability of the carriers to meet 
unforeseen emergencies. 

Appreciation was expressed to the 
commissioners for their judicial and co- 
operative attitude in these more or less 
uncertain times, it being asserted that 
the present ratio of profit cannot con- 
tinue. 

The Competitive Situation 


Mr. Warner further referred to the 
present unfavorable competitive situa- 
tion sometimes arising from financially 
responsible sources. Such concerns, avid 
for volume, and encouraged by the pres- 
ent favorable experience, are sowing the 
wind and will surely reap the whirlwind. 
For the benefit of sound underwriting 
in general, such unhealthy and to them- 
selves ruinous competition should be 
stopped, if a way can be found. It 1s 
detrimental alike to the interests of the 
insuring public, the American agency 
system, and to companies operating on 
orthodox lines. 

It was pleasing to note the attention 
given by supervising officials to unifying 
to as great an extent as might be feasi- 
ble the statutory and other requirements 
of the several states, and while the dii- 
ficulties of accomplishment were recog- 
nized, it is unthinkable that conditions 
should continue indefinitely which compel 
companies to follow practices in some 
jurisdictions which in others are pro- 
hibited by statute and violations are pun- 
ishable by heavy penalties. 

The hope was expressed that commis- 
sioners would believe, as it was thought 
they did believe that, with possibly a few 
exceptions, insurance companies as a 
whole were conducted upon a high plane 
of business integrity and that, while 
stock companies are formed for the pur- 
pose of making a profit, their interests 
were identical with those of the public 
and the commissioners, as indicated by 
the vast sums that are now expended 
through company organizations in the 
reduction of loss of life and property by 
fire and other hazards. These activities, 
while increasing the potential profits of 
insurance, render a very real and tangi- 
ble service to the public in the way of 
conservation and a material reduction of 
the average rate paid for insurance. 


Those Present 


Those present included Kenneth H. 
Bair, president of the National Associa- 
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Safeguard Doubles Capital 
By 100% Stock Dividend 


The Safeguard Insurance Co. of New 
York, which is affiliated with the Lon- 
don & Lancashire and has its head office 
in Hartford, has increased its capital 
from $500,000 to $1,000,000 by the declara- 
tion of a 100% stock dividend. The Safe- 
guard was organized in 1915 with 
$200,000 capital and $300,000 surplus and 
at the close of 1934 had assets of 
$2,460,403, capital of $500,000 and net sur- 
plus of $1,433,219. 





tion of Insurance Agents; John C. Black- 
all, insurance commissioner, Connecticut ; 

. L. Carpenter, Jr., insurance commis- 
sioner, California; Francis J. DeCelles, 
insurance commissioner, Massachusetts; 
Arthur B. Dunbar, Omaha; Chris. A. 
Gough, Deputy Commissioner, New Jer- 
sey; W. Eugene Harrington, Atlanta; 
Oscar L. Heltzen, insurance commission- 
er, Rhode Island; Frank N. Julian, sup- 
erintendent of insurance, Alabama; 
Charles F. Liscomb, Duluth; J. A. Mar- 
shall, superintendent of insurance, Dis- 
trict of Columbia; Harry E. McClain, in- 
surance commissioner, Indiana; _ Ray 
Murphy, insurance commissioner, Iowa; 
Robert E. O'Malley, superintendent of 
insurance, Missouri; Ernest Palmer, di- 
rector of insurance, Illinois ; Louis H. 
Pink, superintendent of insurance, New 
York; Frank T. Priest, Wichita ; John E. 
Sullivan, insurance commissioner, New 
Hampshire; W. Owen Wilson, chairman 
of the executive committee, National 
ey, of Insurance Agents; Allan 


Wolff, Chicago; and H. T. Cartlidge, 
C A. Nottingham, Kenneth Spencer and 
Thomas J. Grahame of the Royal-Liver- 
pool Groups. 








Standard Insurance Company 
of New York 


Head Office: 80 John Street, New York 


J. A. Kexsey, President 


CAPITAL . P ° 
PREMIUM RESERVE . 
OTHER LIABILITIES : 
CONTINGENCY RESERVE 
NET SURPLUS . . . 
TOTAL ASSETS ° ° 


Ys 8 28 6 








G. Z. Day, Vice-President 
Statement December 31st, 1934 


C. L. Henry, Secretary 


.  $1,500,000.00 
: 1,351,369.36 
: 212,275.00 
; 23,282.17 


2,587,232.01 
5,674,158.54 


Bonds & Stocks valued on New York Insurance Department Basis. Securities carried 
at $60,688.08 in the above statement are deposited in vari 


jous States as required by law. 
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No Contingent Increase 
In N. Y. Suburban Area 


AGENTS’ REQUEST IS_ DENIED 





Rating Body Cites Increased Competi- 
tion, Higher Expenses and Likeli- 
hood of Rate Reduction 


Higher contingent commissions for 
agents in the New York suburban area 
have been denied by the executive com- 
mittee of the suburban division of the 
New York Insurance Rating Organiza- 
tion after a close study of the whole 
problem. The agents asked for an in- 
crease of 5%, the request coming from 
the Suburban New York Association of 
Local Agents, Inc. In a letter to John 
J. Roe, Jr., of Patchogue, L. I., a prom- 
inent suburban agent and active as an 
officer in the New York State Associa- 
tion, Deputy Manager W. H. Geyer of 
the suburban division explained the ac- 
tion of the rating body committee in part 
as follows: 

“The executive committee of the sub- 
urban division has given careful and 
sympathetic consideration to your appeal 
for an increase in the rate of contingent 
commission. We appreciate the difficul- 
ties which agents face because of the 
marked diminution of premium during 
the past few years. The basic cause of 
the agents’ problem has presented a sim- 
ilarly acute and difficult situation for the 
companies. In our considerations we have 
studied both sides of the question, i. ¢, 
the effect that a change in commission 
would have on the fortunes of the agents 
and of the companies, and have con- 
cluded that it would be unwise to in- 
crease the rate of contingent commission. 

Competition Would Be Intensified 

“It is axiomatic that as commissions 
rise, competition increases in direct pro- 
portion because new producers are at- 
tracted by the change. A percentage in- 
crease is a temporary gain, the value of 
which quickly disappears for the estab- 
lished agent as his volume of business 
diminishes because of the inroads made 
by new comers. Some agents are will- 
ing to ignore this fact in a desire to ob- 
tain an increased rate of compensation, 
notwithstanding the conclusive evidence 
that competition is less severe where 
commissions are low and keenest in the 
high commission territory, 

“Considered from the viewpoint of the 
ability of companies to pay a higher rate 
of commissign it is contended that they 
do not pay contingents unless earned an 
further that the companies are in a very 
favorable position because of the low loss 


(Continued on Page 34) 
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Organized Agents To 
Get N. J. Dep’t Risks 


ovVER 400 WILL PARTICIPATE 





New Jersey Ass’n Selected by Withers; 
Details of New Arrangement 
Are Announced 





Members of the New Jersey Associa- 
ion of Underwriters, numbering more 
han 400 local agents and members of 
filiated local boards have been selected 
jy Insurance Commissioner Carl K. 
Withers of New Jersey to write the fire 
insurance on properties control of which 
has passed to the Insurance Department 
in connection with its reorganization and 
jiquidation work with banking and loan- 
ing institutions now in difficulty. An- 


youncement was made in the press re- 
ently that this insurance will be writ- 
tn by the American of Newark and re- 
insured 90% with other companies in the 
state. 

"Immediately a protest arose that the 
commissions would go only to agents 
of the Newark. The New Jersey Asso- 
cation of Underwriters contacted the 
Commissioner, requesting a wide distri- 
bution among local agents of this busi- 
ness and on November 19 passed a reso- 
lution which contained the following: 

“Whereas the New Jersey Association 
of Underwriters representing responsible 
and qualified agents of the state of New 
Jersey desires to cooperate with the 
Commissioner of Banking and Insurance 
in the equitable distribution of the busi- 
ness to the agents in the state and the 
stockholders of the distressed financial 
institutions now; therefore, 

“Be it resolved that the Association re- 
sectfully suggests that the Commis- 
sioner avail himself of the services of 
the association and its affiliated boards in 
the allocation of this business.” 


Plan Now in Effect 


The plan goes into effect with Decem- 
ber renewals, aggregating $700,000 and 
about ninety companies will distribute 
the business. About fifteen are New Jer- 
sey corporations and the remainder ad- 
mitted insurers. 

Defending the arrangement Commis- 
sioner Withers last week said: 

“This is the most equitable allotment 
Icould make of fire insurance under our 
control and there is no politics or pref- 
erence in it. One thing this accom- 
plishes, is that it will reduce the total 
volume of insurance carried. The De- 
partment has found that many buildings 
and loans and banks carried insurance 
up to the full value of mortgages, al- 
though it was more than needed to pro- 
tect their equities. 

“By signing a contract with a single 
company the Department concentrates 
payment of premiums, adjustment of 
losses, and all other routine business 
within a single agency, making for effi- 
ciency. I want to emphasize that there 
will be no cancellations of existing poli- 
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cies under the plan. All existing poli- 
cies will be allowed to run to their regu- 
lar expiration date before being rein- 
sured, unless we find some unusual rea- 
son for a change.” 


Division Among Agents 


In each county of the state a secretary 
will be appointed to whom the American 
will submit all applications for coverage. 
This secretary will then send to some 
local agent, who has been listed as ap- 
Proved, the application to write the pol- 
ty. The agent will be required to in- 
spect the policy, ascertain if the cover- 
age is correct and if the rate is proper. 
At the end of six months the premiums 
for the county will be totaled and the 
amount of commissions ascertained. 

From this will be deducted a percent- 
age for the state association, a percent- 
age for the secretary and the balance 
distributed equally among all agents in 
the county handling this business. It is 
said that irrespective of the amount any 


one agent may write in any county, he 
will receive only his proportionate 
amount of the net commissions after the 
overhead has been deducted, so that 
an agent writing one policy may receive 
as much as one writing fifty. 

In Essex County there are about forty 
agents who will participate. In Hudson 
there are about the same number of 
approved agents, and the bulk of the 
state’s business lies in Hudson, Essex 
and Bergen Counties. Agents who are 
now not members of the Underwriters 
Association of New Jersey but join the 
organization will not be eligible to share 
in this business until June 1 next, it is 
reported. Agents of the American who 
are not members of the association will 
also not be eligible to issue policies. It 
is believed that this new arrangement 
will bring many new members to the 
association, which, however, will reduce 
the individual commission receipts of 
agents now members. 





New England Agents to Meet 
At Manchester, Vt., in 1936 


The advisory board of the New Eng- 
land Associations of Insurance Agents 
has selected the Equinox Hotel at Man- 
chester, Vt., for the 1936 summer con- 
vention. This famous hotel has accom- 
modations for 550 persons. 


PACIFIC COAST FIRE IN U. S. 

The Pacific Coast Fire of Vancouver, 
B. C., has entered the United States 
through New York and has been licensed 
to write fire insurance only. William A. 
McConnell, United States manager of 
the Century, has been appointed United 
States manager also of the Pacific Coast 
Fire. The United States branch starts 
with net admitted assets of $869,092. 





James H. Farrell President 
Of Rochester, N. Y., Board 


James H. Farrell has been elected 
president of the Underwriters Board of 
Rochester, N. Y., to succeed Louis C. 
Hock. Mr. Farrell served as assistant 
chairman and finance officer of the com- 
mittee which handled the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents’ conven- 
tion at Rochester in September and is 
well-known to agents in western New 
York State. Other officers of the Roch- 
ester Board are as follows: vice-presi- 
dent, Roy A. Duffus; treasurer, Robert 
M. Markin, and secretary, Louis Hawes 
(re-elected). Directors representing the 
agency membership for three years are 
Chester C. Champion, Thomas A. Sharp 
and Charles H. Tuke. Mr. Duffus was 
elected a director for two years and 
Thomas M. Childs a director for three 
years to represent the general member- 
ship. 





CONNECTICUT BANK INSURANCE 
Commissioner of Banks Walter Perry 
cf Connecticut has arranged with the 
Aetna (Fire) for blanket coverage on 
property taken over in the bank receiv- 
ership actions in that state. The Aetna 
will retain about a fifth of the business 
and reinsure the remainder with other 
companies licensed in Connecticut. Com- 
missioner Perry has not made any 
change in handling the insurance of 
property mortgaged to closed banks. 


FOUR CONVICTED OF ARSON 

As a result of a recent costly explosion 
and fire in Woodbridge, N. J., two men 
and two women have been convicted of 
arson and will be sentenced today by 
Judge Adrian Lyon in the Court of Oyer 
and Treminer in New Brunswick. 








Text of Proposed Uniform Law to 
Take Care of Delinquent Insurers 


A proposed uniform state statute on 
rehabilitating, reorganizing and liquidat- 
ing delinquent insurers was approved by 
the National Association (Convention) of 
Insurance Commissioners ‘at its meeting 
in New York. The purpose of this bill 
is to bring uniformity among states in 
this important work. The complete text 
of the bill as recommended by the com- 
nussioners follows: 

AN ACT relating to the rehabilitation, reor- 
ganization or liquidation of insurers doing busi- 
ness in more than one state. 

Sec. 1. Declaration of purpose and definition. 
The purpose of this act is to promote uniformity 
in the rehabilitation, reorganization or liquida- 
tion of insurers doing business in more than 
one state. It is intended that this act shall be 
liberally construed to the end so far as possible 
that the assets of such insurers shall be equally 
and uniformly conserved in all states and that 
claimants against such insurers shall receive 
equal and uniform treatment irrespective of resi- 
dence or the place of the acts or contracts upon 
which their claims are based, 

For purposes of this act a “reciprocal state’’ 
is hereby defined to mean a state wherein (a) 
it is provided by law that the insurance super- 
visory or other administrative agency of the 
state shall conduct or wind up the affairs of 
delinquent insurers under judicial supervision 
and shall be vested with title to all of the assets 
of any domestic insurer against which a delin- 
quency proceeding has been commenced, and (b) 
in substance and effect the provisions of this act 
are in force. 


Claims in Reciprocal State 

Sec. 2. Claims in a reciprocal state against de- 
linquent domestic insurers. In a proceeding for 
the rehabilitation, reorganization or liquidation of 
a domestic insurer begun in this state, claimants 
who reside, or whose claims are based upon acts 
or contracts of such insurer, in a_ reciprocal 
state shall file their claims in this state pursuant 
to the laws of this state but shall have the privi- 
lege of proving their claims in such reciprocal 
state. The court in charge of the proceeding in 
this state shall, if necessary, appoint one or more 





referees before whom such claims may be proved 
in such reciprocal state. 

Sec. 3. Law governing preferences against de- 
linqguent domestic insurers. In such proceeding 
against a domestic insurer no law of such recip- 
rocal state regulating and providing for prefer- 
ences against the general assets of such insurer 
shall be recognized with respect to the distribu- 
tion of assets of such insurer regardless of where 
they may be located, provided that claimants 
against such insurer in such reciprocal state 
shall be entitled to receive all preferences al- 
lowed by the laws of this state to residents of 
this state or to claimants against such insurer 
in this state. 

Sec. 4. Special deposits of delinquent domes- 
tic insurers in reciprocal states. ‘The purposes 
of special deposits of delinquent domestic in- 
surers made in reciprocal states or of bonds 
given in lieu of deposits in such states shall be 
recognized where legal. The insurance super- 
visory or other administrative agency of this 
state shall apply to courts of competent jurisdic- 
tion in reciprocal states for permission to ad- 
minister such deposits or the proceeds of such 
bonds in accordance with such purposes and shall 
give such security for faithful performance as 
shall be required by such courts. 


Secured Claims 


Sec. 5. Equalization of secured claims against 
delinquent domestic insurers. In the liquidation 
of the general assets of delinquent domestic in- 
surers unsecured creditors shall be preferred to 
secured creditors to the extent necessary to 
equalize the advantage gained by virtue of such 
security. 

The following shall be treated as 
claims for the purpose of this section: 

a. Claims secured by adequate provess of law 
or by lien. 

b. Claims secured individually by deposit of 
funds, by funds held in escrow or in trust, 
or by bond. 

c. Claims secured generally by deposit or bond 
to secure the payment of claims of a par- 
ticular class. This provision, however, 
shall not be construed to include claims 
which are secured by deposit or bond for 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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Improved Use & Occupancy Form 
Prepared By C. D. Minor of Royal 


In Concluding Instalment Superintendent of Special Service 


Department Explains How Objections to Present 
Forms Would Be Overcome 


Cc. BD 
spccial service department of the Royal- 
Liverpool groups and a recognized au- 
thority on use and occupancy insurance, 
has prepared a suggested form for adop- 
tion by fire companies as a means for 
overcoming the present objections to U. 
& O. coverage. Last week The Eastern 
Underwriter published Mr. Minor’s com- 
ments on forms in use now plus part of 
the new and simplified form which he 
offers for consideration. This week Mr. 
Minor concludes the presentation of the 
form and presents an explanation of the 
changes he suggests, as follows: 

G—Resumption of operations and use 
of other property: In the event of loss 
under this policy the insured shall re- 
sume complete or partial operation of 
the business as soon as practicable, and 
for this purpose shall make use of other 
property, if obtainable, if by so doing 
the amount of loss, to this company, 
hereunder will be reduced, and in the 
event of the loss being so reduced such 
reduction shall be taken into considera- 
tion in arriving at the amount of the 
loss for which this company is liable 
hereunder. 

H—The insurance under this policy 
shall apply with respect to “raw stdck” 
and “stock in process,” subject to the 
following conditions and limitations, viz. : 

(a) Raw stock: This company’s lia- 
bility for use and occupancy loss, as 
specified above, due to damage to or 
destruction of raw stock, shall be lim- 
ited to that period of time (to be calcu- 
lated from the date of the fire) for which 
the damaged or destroyed raw_ stock 
would have made operations possible, but 
in no event to exceed the limit of time 
sp cificd in Paragraph “F.” In this con- 
nection “raw stock” shall be construed 
to mean materials and supplies, usual to 


Minor superintendent of the 


the insured’s business, in the state in 


which the insured received them. 
Stock in Process 


(b) Stock in process: This company’s 
liability for use and occupancy loss, as 
specified above, due to damage to or de- 
struction of stock in process, shall be 
based upon such additional time, if any, 
not exceeding thirty (30) business days, 
as may be required (immediately follow- 
ing the time required for the restoration 
of the above described building(s), ma- 
chinery and equipment, which may have 
been damaged or destroyed) to replace 
such stock in process or restore the same 
to a similar state of manufacture in 
which it stood at the time of the fire, 
but in no event shall this Company be 
liable under this policy for loss, whether 
based upon a period of suspension in- 
cluding such thirty (30) days additional 
time for the restoration of stock in 
process or not, for a period of suspen- 
sion in excess of the limit of time speci- 
fied in Paragraph “F.” In this connec- 
tion “stock in process” shall be con- 
strued to mean “raw stock” which has 
undergone any aging, seasoning, me- 
chanical or other process of manufacture 
at the Iccation specified above, but which 
has not become “finished stock.” 

I—Lightning and electrical exemption 
clause: This company shall be liable 
hereunder for use and occupancy loss, 
as specified above, resulting directly from 
destruction of or damage to the above 
described property by lightning (mean- 
ing thereby the commonly accepted use 
of the term “lightning,” and in no case 
to include damage by cyclone, tornado 
or windsiorm), but this company shall 
not be liable for loss resulting from any 
electrical injury, disturbance or damage 
to dynamos, exciters, lamps, switches, 
motors or other electrical appliances or 
devices, whether from artificial or nat- 
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known and with many years experience and a large following in Pennsylvania, desires 
position. Capable of handling any territory and willing to locate any place. 


Box 1271, The Eastern Underwriter, 94 Fulton Street, New York 
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ural causes, unless fire ensues, and then 
only for the Use and Occupancy loss, as 
specified above, caused by such ensuing 
fire. 

J—Appraisal clause: In the event the 
insured and this company are unable to 
agree as to the amount of loss here- 
under, the same shall be determined by 
appraisal in the manner provided for in 
the printed conditions of this policy. 

K—Special exclusions: This company 
shall not be liable for loss which may be 
occasioned by any ordinance or law reg- 
ulating the construction or repair of 
buildings, or for any loss resulting from 
the suspension, lapse or cancellation of 
any lease, license, contract or order; nor, 
for any consequential or remote loss. 

Limit of Liabi-ity 

L—Limit of liability: This company’s 
liability under the respective items of 
this policy shall not exceed the amount 
of insurance thereunder, nor a greater 
proportion of any loss than the amount 
of insurance hereunder shall bear to all 
insurance, whether valid or not and 
whether collectible or not, covering in 
any manner the loss insured against un- 
der this policy. 

M—Privileges to insured: Permission 
is granted the insured to operate at any 
and all hours; to cease operations; to 
make additions, alterations and repairs 
to the property above described; and, to 
keep and use, in the above described 
property, such articles and materials as 
the exigencies of the business conducted 
therein may require. 

Attached to and forming a part, etc. 

As will be observed, the foregoing 
form is for use in connection with man- 
ufacturing risks. The form for mercan- 
tile or non-manufacturing risks should 
be similar, except Item III and the co- 
insurance provision relating there:o, and 
paragraph “H” should be deleted. In 
place of paragraph “H” the following 
should be substituted, viz.: 

“In the event of destruction of or 
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damage to stock, this company shal] be 
liable hereunder for the use and occy- 
pancy loss, as specified above, resulting 
therefrom only for the period extending 
beyond the time required to rebuild, re- 
pair or replace the building(s), machin- 
ery and equipment, described above, but 
in no event shall this company’s liability 
be based upon a period of time in ex- 
cess of the limit of time specified in 
Paragraph ‘F’.” 
Merits of New Form 

It is probable that some may look 
upon this form as being entirely too rey- 
olutionary. If those persons have been 
in contact with insurance buyers and ac- 
tually have secured at first hand the im- 
pressions which are to be gained in the 
development of use and occupancy insur- 
ance with prospects, upon appropriate 
reflection their objections will be short 
lived, On the contrary, upon proper an- 
alysis of the contract, it will be seen 
that it meets the demands of the public, 
does away with the barriers to the sale 
of the coverage which exist under pres- 
ent forms and is not objectionable from 
an underwriting standpoint. The one 
point which is open for discussion is the 
rate or rates which shall apply, and this 
is a matter for actuarial determination. 

It will be observed that many provi- 
sions of the proposed form are similar 
in intent to certain sections of present 
forms. However, these have been re- 
written so as to be understood clearly 
by the insured and with a view of leav- 
ing no doubt as to the interpretation to 
be placed thereupon. Unquestionably, it 
will be admitted quite generally that 
clarity is something sadly lacking in the 
forms which we are now using. The 
following comments are offered in ex- 
planation and defense of the newer con- 
ditions of the contract. 

New Conditions Explained 

The name “use and occupancy”: The 
name or term “use and occupancy” has 
been retained deliberately. It is appre- 
ciated that many commentators upon 
this subject have attempted to switch 
to what they call more modern and less 
bunglesome names for the coverage, such 
as “business interruption insurance,” 
“prospective earnings insurance,” etc, 
but with little success. What little edu- 
cation the public has with respect to the 
coverage is predicated upon and asso- 
ciated with “use and occupancy.” The 
courts have passed upon the subject in 
many cases under this name, and since 
it expresses just as clearly the type of 
insurance involved as any other name, 
perhaps much clearer, it appears illogi- 
cal to make a change at this time. 

Specified Items of Expense: This fea- 
ture of the proposed form is the one con- 
dition which goes further toward remov- 
ing all the mystery from use and occt- 
pancy insurance than anything clse. An) 
one who has solicited and sold the cover- 
age will admit that most of the questions 
which are raised by a prospect deal with 
those items of expense which are coy- 
ered under the policy and those which 
are not. To answer the questions which 
emanate from this source requires not 
cnly a complete knowledge of the class, 
but tact and diplomacy, as many of such 
questions cannot be answered accurately. 

Under the proposed form there is no 
doubt in the mind of the insured as to 
the continuing charges and expenses 
which are covered. They are named 
specifically in the contract, and he can 
elect those with respect to which he de- 
sires to be protected, basing the amount 
of insurance to be carried accordingly. | 
is not difficult to visualize the facility 
which this will afford in the adjustment 
of losses under the form, freeing, as tt 
will, the negotiations for settlement from 
the pernlexity as to what is or is no 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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New U. & O. Form 


(Continued from Page 24) 
covered by the insurance. This feature 
will appeal to the business man as being 
sensible, logical and free from uncertain- 
ty and ambiguity. 

Partial Suspension Clause 

Partial suspension clause: Where the 
insured has the privilege of electing to 
cover only a portion of continuing 
charges and expenses, as in the proposed 
form, it appears necessary to have some 
provision that will prevent an overpay- 
ment, from the standpoint of insurance 
carried with relation to net profit and all 
charges and expenses, in the event of a 
partial suspension only. The partial sus- 
pension clause as employed in the pro- 
posed form seems to be the most accept- 
able way by which to take care of such 
a contingency. With such a condition the 
insured’s recovery will be limited to that 
proportion of the net profit and con- 
tinuing charges and expenses which 
would have been earned and which are 
covered by the insurance, that the in- 
sured actually has been prevented from 
earning by the partial suspension, but to 
no greater extent. = 

Ordinary labor payroll: This provision 
is valuable primarily for competitive 
reasons, since ordinary labor payroll cov- 
erage is granted by mutuals and recip- 
rocals. However, if we are to write in- 
surance at all under such an item, the 
insured should be allowed to designate 
the lencth of time ordinary labor payroll 
is to be covered. This is provided for 
under the proposed form, but it will be 
observed that the coinsurance provision 
applicable to this item makes it incum- 
bent that the coverage be for at least 
two weeks if the insured is to be indem- 
nified in full. Naturally, underwriters 
must anticipate a total loss, in the aver- 
age case, under this item. The premium 
to be charged should be based upon such 
an expectancy, which is a matter for ac- 
tuarial determination. As a rule an in- 
sured does not object to paying a reason- 
able price for adequate protection upon 
a sour and logical basis, and about 
which there is no apprehension or doubt. 

Finished Stock 


Finished stock: Item III of the pro- 
posed form is applicable only to manu- 
facturing risks, and is designed to in- 
corporate in the use and occupancy poi- 
icy complete coverage which under pres- 
ent forms can be accomplished only by 
having two separate and distinct policies. 
There is no sound reason why use and 
occupancy insurance should not cover 
the potential net profit which the in- 
sured has in finished stock, which was 
manufactured by the insured at the lo- 
cation to which the coverage applies, and 
which stock is being held by the insured 
at his plant for shipment or sale. Obvi- 
ously, it is not the province of use and 
occupancy insurance to indemnify the in- 
sured for the time necessary to restore 
or reproduce finished stock, as property 
damage insurance is intended to cover 
the replacement value of such property. 
This provision is simply another step to- 
ward bringing into existence a use and 
occupancy form that does for the insured 
what is desired by business men who are 
interested in this type of protection. 

Coinsurance: Under the proposed form 
it is anticipated to employ coinsurance, 
as the insured may desire, upon the basis 
of any of the following percentages, viz: 
25%, 331/3%, 412/3%, 50%, 581/3%, 
66 2/3%, 75%, 831/3%, 912/3% or 100%, 
and varying rates applicable to these per- 
centages of coinsurance should be estab- 
lished. It will be observed that the per- 
centages suggested are with a view to 
making the coinsurance tie in with the 
specified time limitation so that the pe- 
riod of suspension covered is in even 
months. This is not essential but it ap- 


pears to be practical, as it is very simple 
to explain that where 25% coinsuranc2 
is used the period of suspension covered 
is three months, and so on. 

Possibly there are those who will feel 
that it is better to have the percentage 
used of a whole number, such as 25%, 
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30%, 40%, 50%, etc., rather than frac. 
tional, as suggested, and there is no ob- 
jection to this except, as indicated above 
it appears more practical for explana. 
tory purposes to have the period of sys. 
pension covered to be in even months 
The foregoing comments in this connec. 
tion relate to the coverage under Item | 
The coinsurance provision with respect 
to Item II and that for Item III doubt. 
less are self-explanatory. 
Limitation on Period of Suspension 
Limitation as to period of suspension: 
The coinsurance clause, with respect to 
Item I, of the proposed form embraces 
not only “coinsurance” but also a limita- 
tion as to the period of suspension upon 
which claim for loss shall be based. This 
provision is very similar to that found 
in the “specified time” form which has 
been used in Pacific Coast territories 
since 1928. In those jurisdictions such 
a contract has proven to be extremely 
popular with insureds, and has not been 
a boomerang, in any manner whatsoever, 
from the standpoint of the underwriter. 
As indicated above, the specified time 
provision ties in with the coinsurance, 
thus where the insured desires coverage 
with 100% coinsurance he will have pro- 
tection for a suspension of a full year. 
On the other hand if the insured elects 
to carry insurance with only 25% coin- 
surance he will have protection for a 
suspension of not exceeding three 
months. This feature will do away with 
the age-old inquiry, “Why must I carry 
insurance based upon a suspension for 
a full year when my property can be 
restored, and my business resumed in a 
normal way, within four or five months 
at the most?” With present forms, such 
a question is difficult to answer to the 
insured’s satisfaction. Under the pro- 
posed form the question will not arise, 
for the insured can eléct that period 
of suspension for which he desires cov- 
erage, thus removing another obstacle 
with which producers have been faced in 
the sale of use and occupancy insurance. 
interruption by civil authority: This 
clause in the proposed form is entirely 
new so far as use and occupancy con- 
tracts issued by stock companies are con- 
cerned (except that it was recently in- 
corporated in the forms for use in Texas) 
but something of a similar nature has 
been a part of the form used by certain 
reciprocals for some time. It is an ex- 
cellent talking point in the sale of use 
and occupancy insurance, but from the 
standpoint of loss or claim ‘it really 
amounts to but little. It is doubtful that 
any one who has been in the insurance 
business for a number of years can point 
to a single instance where an insured's 
property was “roped off” upon order of 
civil authority by reason of a fire in the 
vicinity of the insured’s premises, thus 
causing a suspension of the insured’s bus- 
iness. The main object of this provision 
is to broaden the contract so as to make 
it have a greater appeal to the pros- 
pect, and it is not anticipated that any 
serious objection will be voiced thereto. 
The proposed form will modernize use 
and occupancy insurance, place the cov- 
erage upon an understandable basis, and 
offer the business man a contract that 
he will buy . Its adoption will facilitate 
the development of this type of insur- 
ance, and é¢nable companies and agents 
to utilize, as they should, this impor- 
tant class as a means of properly serv- 
ing the public and increasing their in- 
come, 


CANADIAN COMMITTEE MEETS 
The joint committee on underwriting 
powers of fire, marine and casualty in- 
surers, appointed: some weeks ago as an 
advisory body to the Canadian Associa- 
tion of Superintendents and also for the 
companies, and headed by H. C. Milfs 
of the Insurance Co. of North America, 
completed its first work at a: meeting 
held recently when a working agreement 
and a list of definitions were unanimously 
approved. These are now before the 
companies for approval. The committee 
consists of fifteen members. The com- 
mittee will devote further attention to 
classification of business. 
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PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
Paralleling the vast increase in fire insurance, since the Firemen’s Insurance Company was 
founded in 1855 by a group of Newark volunteer firemen, is the spectacular change in fire 
fighting from man drawn, hand pumps to high speed motor apparatus. 
Keeping pace with the progress of America, the Firemen’s Insurance Company, thanks to the 
loyal support of its agents and policyholders, has become a great insurance institution with 
a proud record of EIGHTY YEARS OF FAITHFUL PERFORMANCE 
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TALES of the ROAD 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 








A Cheering Note From Joe Donald 

J. M. Donald of Buffalo, now an in- 
dependent adjuster and for many years 
special agent of the Great American in 
New York State, has written me the 
following : 

“The first page I turn to in my per- 
usal of The Eastern Underwriter is your 
‘Tales of the Road’ for they bring back 
memories and experiences which bring 
joy and satisfaction to our hearts. We, 
too, often forget how much we owe, in 
the building of both character and busi- 
ness, to the influence of our friends, 
and as the years roll around the real 
friends stand out clearly and loyally.” 

* * &* 
My Sister-in-Law’s English 

My sister-in-law, born in America but 
educated partly in Germany, though 
speaking both German and English (also 
French) fluently, never quite lost the 
German influence over her’ English 
tongue and sometimes at the loss of find- 
ing the right word in English, intro- 
duced a modified German word, Anglic- 
izing it in a way that ee gales of 
laughter among us. The German word 
for the filling of a tooth is “plombe” 
and when she was suffering from tooth- 
ache, told her sister, my wife, that her 
“‘plumbing’ was out of order,” meaning 
that her teeth fillings were not right. 

x * 


Careless Carrying of Guns 

Recently two young hunters of the 
“didn’t know it was loaded” kind came 
on board a trolley car going from Am- 
sterdam to Johnstown, N. Y., and one 
young ass in turning around had his 
shotgun pointed directly at the passen- 
gers, never thinking that it might go 
off and kill someone. If it had, he is 
probably of the kind that would call it an 
accident and would be “so sorry.” If 
anyone had called him down for it, he 
would have felt hurt, and probably would 
have said that “it isn’t loaded, you old 
fool.” He knew that but the frightened 
men and women in the car didn’t know 
it. This is simply criminal carelessness, 
nothing else. 

* * * 


Something for Agents to Realize 
There are just as many cranks among 


agents as among insurance men. One 
agent told me recently that a special 
agent of one of his companies, who: is 


known for his close attention to his 





C. R. Welborn Secretary Of 


Underwriters’ Laboratories 


Curtis R. Welborn has been 
secretary of the Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories at Chicago to succeed David B. 
Anderson, who has retired after nine- 
teen years in that position. For the last 
eleven years Mr. Welborn has been su- 
perintendent of the label service depart- 
ment of the Laboratories. He started 
with the organization in 1920 as an as- 
sistant engineer in the gases and oil de- 
partment and the following year became 
associate engineer of that department. 
Born in 1894 at Ellisville, Miss., Mr. 
Welborn received the degree of bachelor 
of science in electrical engineering from 
Mississippi State College in 1920. Mr 
Anderson, who joined the Laboratories 
in 1907, and Mrs. Anderson are going to 


elected 


spend several months in California. 


duties, reached town Sunday night and 
called at the agent’s office promptly at 
nine o'clock, which annoyed this agent, 
and, as he was probably in bad humor 
and was looking for someone on whom 
to vent his spleen, told the young man 
that he didn’t want any special agent to 
call at his office so early on Monday 
morning. The young man was naturally 
non-plussed and, keeping his premium 
account in view, kept his mouth shut, 
which was the right thing to do, of 
course. The agent told me the story as 
if he had done a smart thing—TI told him 
I thought it was silly, but there are such 
men, and we have to swallow their dirt 
sometimes. It is all in the game, of 
course, but it seems to me that a full 
grown man would not stoop to such petty 
practices. 
* * * 

Cood Natured Cerrection of Fault 

After that, I told him that I would 
never enter his office but would stand 
at attention with hat in hand, and knock 
at the outer door praying for admission 
to his majestic presence. The next time 
I went there I did that very thing, calling 
his attention to what he had told the 
other man. When he told me that that 
didn’t apply to me, I said I was taking 
no chances with him, placing myself in a 
vulnerable position, “not on his tin-type.” 

That had some effect on him, I think. 
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CUT VIRGINIA FIRE RATES 

The Virginia rating bureau has been 
authorized by the State Corporation 
Commission to put into effect a genera! 
reduction in fire rates in all zones except 
the Eastern Shore. The reduction will 
amount to approximately $172,000. Un- 
protected dwellings and farm property 
are excepted from the rate reductions. 
The zones affected are the Virginia Gen- 
eral, Southwest and the Valley. Levei- 
ing out of the zones is in keeping with 
an order of the commission entered six 
years ago when companies were directed 
to reduce rates by upward of a million 
dollars, the order stating that the zones 
should be level out as soon as it was 
practicable to do so. 
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“Not Everybody 
GIVES at Christmas” 


is the headline of the Alliance national advertising for 


Illustrating the theft of a pearl necklace, the adver- 
tising points out the hazards to which valuable gifts 
are exposed, and explains the value of dependable 
protection—telling the reader to "Ask the Alliance 
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PERSONAL EFFECTS CHANGES 





I.M.U.A. Places Several Restrictions in 
Coverage in Attempt to Make Busi- 
ness More Profitable 
The Inland Marine Underwriters As- 
sociation has approved revised forms for 
tourists’ floaters, or personal effects in- 
surance, with changes also in rates and 
rules, all effective March 1 next. These 
steps have been taken to try to make 
this class of business more profitable. 
One new restriction is to place a limit 
of not over 10% of the face of the pol- 
icy or $250 per loss for losses in un- 
attended vehicles. Formerly there was 
no limitation except the face of the pol- 
icy. There is also a limitation to 10%, 
or $100 per article, on sigene instead 

of the old figures of 25% and 

Full cover rates for the new forms 
are $15 plus 1% of the policy amount. 
The $25 deductible carries a rate of $7.50 
plus 1%. For assureds living in a hotel 
an endorsement may be secured for an 
extra premium of $10 minimum or 25% 
of the total premium which will make 
the hotel the home of the assured and 
provide coverage in the hotel. Other- 
wise hotels are excluded from the clas- 
sification of domiciles. 

Among other changes made by the 
I.M.U.A. is the alteration of the per- 
sonal property floater rules to permit 
inclusion of stamp collections in the cov- 
erage and within the minimum premium. 
A number of companies writing regis- 
tered mail insurance have raised rates 
for shipment by air express to 40 cents 
per $100, against the old rate of 16 cents. 
The latter rate, however, still applies to 
shipments by registered air mail. Reg- 
istered mail insurance is not under the 
jurisdiction of the I.M.U.A. 


Cuban Binding Office Opened 
Here by Phoenix of London 


The Phoenix of London and the Com- 
pania Cubana de Fianzas of Havana on 
Monday opened a binding office at 9 
Maiden Lane to provide enlarged facili- 
ties for the handling of Cuban business 
controlled by brokers in this country. H. 
W. Schutte is in charge and the office 
is in daily contact with the Phoenix Cu- 
ban branch at Havana, which is under 
the management of S. L. Maduro, who 
is also vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Compania Cubana de Fianzas. 








N. B. & M. CHANGES APPROVED 
At a special meeting of the North 
British & Mercantile held in Edinburgh 
recently, there were unanimously passed 
by the shareholders the resolutions net- 
essary to the carrying out of the plan 
of share-splitting and capitalization of a 
portion of the reserves, which wert 
placed before them some ‘time ago. 
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1200 AT SQUARE CLUB DANCE 


Fine Party Held at Hotel St. George; 
Number of Door Prizes Awarded; 
Aichele Chairman 


Number thirteen in the series of an- 
nual entertainments 
ducted by the Insurance Square Club of 
New York, Inc., held Friday evening of 
last week at the Hotel St. George in 
3rooklyn proved to be an omen of good 
fortune for the twelve hun- 
dred men and women who attended, as 
the affair, judged from all angles, reach- 
ed new heights on the Square Club’s en- 


and dances con- 


more than 


joyability scale. 

A number of prizes were awarded dur- 
The booster’s prize, 
$25, went Brush of the 
London & Miss Peggy 
Harms was the winner of the novelty 


evening. 
to Henry G. 
Lancashire; 


ing the 


prize, awarded by Yeblon & Co., jewelers 
of 15 Maiden Lane; while Jack Sandler 
of the J. J. Farber Co., insurance brok- 
ers, received the door prize, a $100 Philco 
radio donated by Van Axen’s restaurant. 
There were six other door prizes, don- 
ated by the Ideal Beauty Salon, Inc., 40 
John Street, each being an order for a 
permanent wave. 

Edward R. Aichele, first vice-president 
and chairman of the entertainment and 
dance committee, made an affable mas- 
ter of ceremonies. He was assisted by 
the officers and other committee men 
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News 


START NEW INSURANCE BLDG. 
3 Story Structure on John St. For Hart- 
ford Fire, London & Lancashire, 
and Chubb & Son 


Work incidental to the erection of a 
new office building in the New York in- 
surance district commenced this week 


with the demolition of the old structures 
running from 104 to 108 John Street and 
7 to 13 Platt Street. On the 
three story limestone faced building will 
go up, to be occupied by the local offices 
of the Hartford Fire, the London & Lan- 
cashire companies, and Chubb & Son, 
the latter as an extension to the premises 
occupy at 90 John Street. 


site a 


they 


[The improvement to the insurance dis- 
trict was conceived about fifteen months 
azo by George W. Graham, the Hart- 
ford Fire’s metropolitan department 
manager, and Samuel Friedenberg, who 
built 90 John Street and who will erect 
the new structure. The entire under- 
taking was made possibly by the Hart- 
ford Fire. Plans have been filed for five 
stories and while only three stories and 
basement will be undertaken at present, 
the foundation, steel and all mechanical 
lines will be installed to allow for the 
additional two floors at a later date. 

The Hartford Fire and the London & 
Lancashire will each occupy part of the 
basement, grade and second floors, and 
Chubb & Son the entire third story, 
where it will have its supply department. 


Morris Plan Announces 
Auto Financing Method 


BUYERS TO PLACE INSURANCE 





Bank Will Cooperate With Brokers and 
Agents in Move to Recapture Fire 
and Theft Premiums 





Individual efforts of brokers and local 
agents to regain automobile fire and 
theft business now going to the finance 
company carriers are to reccive big sup- 
port in the metropolitan and suburban 
areas of New York and New Jersey from 
the Morris Plan Industrial Bank. 
Through Vice-President George J. 
Schutz the bank has announced its new 
plan for financing the purchase of auto- 
mobiles on terms and conditions which 
it claims to be the most reasonable yet 
offered, and therefore acceptable to the 
average new car purchaser. 

One of the outstanding features—and 
one that will interest producers—is that 
of allowing the purchaser the privilege 
cf placing his insurance through any 
broker or agent of his choice. Collision 
insurance will not be required by the 
bank. 

Cooperation of Producers Expected 

Coincident with the introduction of 
its new plan, the Morris Plan bank will 
launch an advertising campaign in the 
daily press, which will play up advan- 
tages of having the bank supply the 
money to the individual with which to 
purchase the car rather than having the 
financing handled through the automo- 
bile dealer. It is expected that insur- 
ance producers will personally cooperate 
in this campaign, recognizing that by 
so doing they will be enabled to control 
the fire and theft insurance during the 
first year as well as subsequent years 
In this connection the Morris Plan bank 
stresses the large amount of first-year 
fire and theft business that has been lost 
to brokers and agents but which they 
now have an opportunity of regaining. 

The Morris Plan procedure is said to 





There will be two entrances on John 
Street and one on Platt Street. The new 
building will be ready for occupancy May 
1, 1936. 





a 
be simple and devoid of red tape. Brok- 
ers and agents are being invited to ob- 
tain information of the method being 
adopted in order that they themselves 
will be familiar with the plan, and con. 
sequently better able to undertake a 
campaign of their own to obtain more 
of the first-year business from their as- 
sureds and prospects. It is in this fe. 
spect that the Morris Plan bank hopes 
to obtain cooperation from brokers anq 
agents, the contention being that the 
insurance producers and the bank haye 
a common interest in the effort to re- 
gain the business now going to finance 
companies. 

The bank’s basic charge for financing 
the purchase of automobiles will be at 
the rate of 6% on one-year contracts, 
Other features include elimination of 
fixed down-payment requirements, terms 
up to eighteen months with a charge of 
14% monthly for each month over twelve 
months. As the bank advances the funds 
the insurance broker or agent receives 
immediate cash payment for the amount 
of the premium and the dealer all cash 
for the automobile. 

Besides enlisting the support of gents 
and brokers, the Morris Plan Industrial 
Bank hopes to have the cooperation of 
insurance companies generally. 





GETS NORTHERN ASSURANCE 


Fuller, Kern & Gendar, Inc., 146 Mon- 
tague Street, Brooklyn, have been named 
agents for the Northern Assurance for 
fire and allied lines in Brooklyn and 
Long Island suburban territory. This 
agency was formed by the recent union 
of the interests of Fuller & Kern and 
B. E. Gendar, who formerly was local 
manager for the Northern before becom- 
ing an agent. 





DIONNE FILMS INSURED 
Films of the Dionne quintuplets which: 
are now being taken in Canada have 
been insured for $2,000,000 according to 


reports from Hollywood, Calif. These 
negatives are covered against  earth- 
quake, fire, theft, hurricane, scratches 
and all other insurable hazards. There 


is a standing policy of $25,000 on each 
day’s consignment of negatives from 
Canada. Premiums are paid daily on 
each separate shipment. 


Scene At Firemen’s New York Office During 80th Anniversary Party 


The New York office of the Loyalty group, 128 Wil- 
liam Street, was the scene of a happy, milling crowd r 
of insurance people throughout the afternoon of De- 
cember 3 when, during the eightieth birthday celebra- 
tion of the Firemen’s of Newark close to four thou- 
Among those 
who may be identified in the picture below, taken 
shortly after the first batch of visitors arrived, are: 

Herman Ambos, Samuel K. Burton, Lester C. Lock- 
J. Stephan, Peter C. Waldeck, 
Dunham, 
Venske, Frank Campbell, Nathan Rodner, John Ma- 
3attershill, 
A. Kroos, Gus Englert, Donald King, Jack 


sand visited the gayly decorated offices. 


wood, C. 


Fowler, Stratford D. Mills, Robert 


George H. Hinck, John K 


rino, 


Charles A. 
Frank 


Herman 
Ponton, 


















Leo Kling, Robert Spering, Ed. B. and P. H. Platzker, 
B. Jaffe, J. Ernest Jackson, Gustav Schneider, Robert 
Phelan, Ben Wolper, Phil Greene, John Hand, Walter 
H. Lockwood, Wm. T. Thompson, Bernard Fink, Jas. 
J. Gamby, Mr. Marden, Emil Lazansky, Col. Hughes, 
M. Abramson, Geo. Buckmann, Thos. T. Tyler, Ben 
Weinstein, Lee Fitzgerald, Victor Gaites, Chas. Ferber, 
Frank Holzhauer, Henry J. Huntington, A. J. Fryberg, 
Frank Hadnot, John Brady, Clarence Moore, Chas. 
Michel, Mr. Keisch, Walter Chalmers, John Leahey 
and Charles Boardman. 
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—_| “BUT OUR CASE IS DIFFERENT!” 


DURING the past years of economic change and readjustment, every form of business and industry 


"Tatsher, has had to analyze its individual needs and problems. 


Bs Similarly, the AEtna Fire Group has made a thorough study of these changes from an 
ex Ben insurance standpoint. As a result, we are still leading the way in meeting individual 
hi insurance requirements with proper forms and types of cover. 


a We cordially invite agents and brokers to get in touch with our experts when the new, 















the progressive, the unusual needs of any business or industry require modern forms of 
insurance protection. 

Through our field force, department offices, or home office in Hartford, we are prepared 
to work out your particular problems and those of your clients. Make it a rule to think 


first of the Aétna. 
—— 





a. 


THE AETNA FIRE GROUP - HARTFORD, CONN. 


AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY - THE WORLD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
mae ~=THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY - PIEDMONT FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Phoenix Publishes 
Book for Children 


“RED LOCK IN PHOENIX LAND” 
Advertising Novelty an Experiment; For 
Distribution Through Assureds; 
Prepared by Ashmead 





The Phoenix of Hartford is publish- 
ing an experimental piece of advertising, 
a children’s book called “Red Lock in 
Phoenix Land,” telling the story of an 
adventurous little red rooster. The book- 
let is to be distributed to children of 
assureds so that the policyholders can 
read it out loud and become more fa- 
miliar with the name “Phoenix” while 
amusing their offspring. The red and 
black sketches that fill the book are 
amusing to anyone, young or old. The 
bookiet was prepared by the advertising 
department of which John Ashmead is 
manager. 

“Red Lock” is intended as an experi- 
ment, a deviation from more staid chan- 
nels of advertising. The company is in- 
terested to find out if a novelty of this 
type will help build sales. Agents are 
to be charged for getting more than five 
copies so that the booklets will not lie 
around unused. “Red Lock” is not be- 
ing printed for the other companies in 
the Phoenix fleet at present as their 
names are less adaptable to the particu- 
lar book. 

Every page is illustrated with draw- 
ings of Red Lock, his friends and ene- 
mies, the pictures weaving in and out 
of the large type, much as in children’s 
primer readers. Other characters in the 
book are Tilly Calf, Jackie Duck, Mother 
Hen and Old Fox. 

After each experience of the rooster, 
the book points an insurance moral. 

A Typical Page 

Red Lock didn’t like scratching in the 
old barnyard, thinking travel more to 
his taste. So he slipped out through a 
hole in the fence. Later 


After quite a long run 

Mother Hen found her son. 

Out of grass he was building a house. 

“Such construction is bad,” 

She said, “Red Lock, my lad.” 

And Young Red Lock replied, “You’re 
a mouse.” 


Soon the house he did raise 

Though without any praise 

From the mother who sat overhead 
And protested in vain 

While the wind and the rain 

Blew away all the house but a shred. 


After windstorm and rain always follows 
a train 

Of bad worries and troubles much worse: 

If you never insure you will surely en- 
dure 

Loss from winds—that will empty your 
purse. 


Carolinas Pond Candidate 
For Officer of Blue Goose 


Ben S. McKeel, North Carolina state 
agent for the New York Underwriters 
Insurance Co., with headquarters at 
Raleigh, and deputy most loyal grand 
gander of the Blue Goose, is to be the 
candidate of the Carolinas pond for the 
post of grand keeper of the golden goose 
egg at the grand nest convention at 
Oklahoma City next September. Mr. 
McKeel, who is well and favorably 
known in many of the Southern states, 
may also secure support from several 
Eastern states. He expects to be in New 
York on a visit to the home office of 
his company around January 1. 








G. & R. WITH TALBOT, BIRD 


The Globe & Rutgers has returned to 
the marine insurance field and appointed 
Talbot, Bird & Co.; Inc., as ocean mar- 
ing general agents. This marine office is 
represented in the principal cities of the 
country and have settling agents 
throughout the world. 
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SUBSTANTIAL 
past performance 
progressive management 
and demonstrated 
service are factors 
which commend the 
NORWICH UNION 


to successful agents 





NORWICH UNION 


FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD. 


75 Maiden Lane, New York 
HART DARLINGTON, Manager 


EAGLE FIRE COMPANY 


of New York 


Incorporated 1806 


75 Maiden Lane, New York 
HART DARLINGTON, President 


The Oldest New York Insurance Company 


NORWICH UNION 


INDEMNITY COMPANY 


75 Maiden Lane, New York 
HART DARLINGTON, President 


In NORWICH UNION there is strength 


COMPANIES 














New York Pond to Honor 


Newspapermen Tonight 

The New York City Pond of the Bly 
Goose has arranged an excellent program 
for its meeting this evening at the Down. 
town Club in Newark, N. J. Dinner wiy 
be served at 6:30. Dedicated to the rep- 
resentatives of insurance newspapers an¢ 
periodicals this gathering will have a; 
speakers of the evening A. W. Duffield 
of the New York Times staff and chie{ 
of the Speakers Bureau, who will discuss 
news in pictures, and Mark H. Hawley, 
WOR news-caster. 

The Pond members will also enjoy 
watching Lieutenant George Warwick, 
an artist and cartoonist, who is able to 
provide unique entertainment with 3 
piece of chalk and a blackboard. Other 
entertainment features are also prom- 
ised. 

The officers of the New York City 
Pond will explain tonight exactly what 
is offered by the Old Line Life Insur- 
ance Co. of Milwaukee in its new Blue 
Goose life insurance proposition to re- 
place the former modified life cover writ- 
ten by the Lincoln National Life. 





New Local Board Is 


Formed in New Jersey 


In affiliation with the Real Estate 
Board of Teaneck and Bogota, N. J, 
brokers have organized the Teaneck As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents. Floyd 
B. Farrant, well known in the insurance 
field in northern New Jersey, has been 
elected president of the new association. 





New Uniform Law 


(Continued from Page 23) 


the benefit of all claimants of the company 
within the United States. 

d. Claims which have been filed with a re 
ceiver or liquidator not ancillary to the 
proceeding in this state. 

Any or all of the above shall be treated as 
unsecured provided all rights to the specific se- 
curity have been surrendered or provided that 
the assets in the possession of a non-ancillary 
receiver or liquidator have “been transferred to 
the insurance supervisory or other administra 
tive agency in this state. 


Title to Assets 

See. 6. Title to assets and proceedings against 
delinquent insurers domiciled in reciprocal states. 
Whenever a proceeding for rehabilitation, re- 
organization or liquidation shall he commenced 
in a reciprocal state against an insurer domiciled 
in such state and doing business in this state, 
title to all of the assets of such insurer, except 
special deposits as hereinafter provided, then 
located in this state shall vest in the insurance 
supervisory or other administrative agency of 
such reciprocal state. Thereafter no action of 
proceeding against such insurer or such assets, 
except such special deposits, shall be commenced 
or continued in tue courts of this state unless 
initiated, or consented to, by such insurance suj- 
ervisory or other administrative agency of such 
reciprocal state. 

Sec. 7. Special deposits in this state of de 
linquent insurers domiciled in reciprocal states. 
Except where it is expressly contrary to the 
terms of a special deposit or of a bond made in 
lieu of a deposit in this state of a delinquent 
insurer domiciled in a reciprocal state, on proper 
application depositaries shall be directed by 3 
court of competent jurisdiction of this state t 
transfer the deposit or the proceeds of any bond 
given in lieu of deposit and all rights thereunder 
to the insurance supervisory or other adminis 
trative agency of- the reciprocal state provided 
that such insurance supervisory or other admin 
istrative agency gives proper security for the 
faithful administration of such funds in accord: 
ance with the terms of the trust. 

Sec. 8. Administration of assets in this state 
of delinquent insurers domiciled in reciprocal 
states. The general assets located in this stat 
of a delinquent insurer domiciled in a reciprocal 
state shall be administered by the insurance sup 
ervisory or other administrative agency of such 
reciprocal state as if such assets were located 
in such reciprocal state, 
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NEW JERSEY STATE INSURANCE 





survey of Existing Coverage May Be 

Made as Means for Reducing Cost 

of Coverage 

Possibility that a study of New Jer- 
sey’s insurance needs may be made next 
year as part of a program to effect sub- 
stantial governmental economies was in- 
jicated last week when the State Budget 
Advisory Committee took up at its hear- 
ings the matter of fire insurance on state 
buildings. Senator Winant Van Winkle, 
,4member of the budget committee and 
himself an insurance exe cutive, expressed 
the belief that insurance companies would 
be glad to furnish experts without charge 
jor an appraisal of state buildings, which 
might lead to savings in insurance. Sen- 
ator Van Winkle is vice-president of 
the Commercial Casualty and Metropoli- 
tan Casualty of the Loyalty Group. 

In reply to a question by Senator-elect 
Lester H. Clee of Essex County, also a 
member of the budget committee, which 
wil recommend means of reducing state 
expenditures in 1936, Edgar H. Ellis of 
Paterson, at present authorized by the 
State House Commission to handle the 
staie’s fire insurance, said a partial ap- 
praisal had been made in 1932. Ellis said 
acomplete appraisal would be an unnec- 
essary heavy expense because the build- 
ings are not insured at 100%. The ref- 
erence to the “heavy expense” was made 
before Mr. Van Winkle expressed the 
view an appraisal could be obtained at 
no cost. 

The state appropriated $120,000 for 
fire insurance this vear and spent $112,- 
00. Mr. Ellis wants $115,000 for 1936, 
the additional policies to be placed on 
new state buildings. He receives his 
compensation from agents getting the 
state’s business on the basis of 5% of 
the premiums. 





| 
| 


1936 Anniversaries 

In 1936 the Royal- -Liverpool Group 
will celebrate the 125th anniversary 
of the founding of the Newark Fire 
and the 100th anniversary of the Liv- 
erpool & London & Globe. Many 
| prominent persons of New Jersey 
were among the founders of the New- 
ark Fire including the governor of 
the state. 








Florida Agents Fight For 


Contingent Commissions 


Florida insurance agents have joined 
in the fight of the Southern states group 
for contingent commissions on fire busi- 
ness for agents in ordinary territory. 
Following a recent meeting of the direc- 
tors of the Florida Local Underwriters, 
President Payne H. Midyette sen a let- 
ter to the Southeastern Underwriters 
Association stating the agents’ views. 
The latter contend that the regular 20% 
commission is not sufficient to yield a 
teasonable profit to the average agent 
and that the companies should grant a 
basic commission of 20% plus a contin- 
gent of 15%. This program has been 
recommended by the Southern Agents’ 
Conference, 





WILLIAM S. REED DIES 


William Salisbury Reed, retired head 
of the Binghamton office of the New 
York State Underwriters Association, 
former Syracusan, died suddenly at his 
home in Binghamton recently. He 
was born in the village of Gilboa, now 
covered by the waters of the Gilboa res- 
trvoir, May 11, 1852, and went to Syra- 
tuse with his family when a boy. For 
4 number of years he was member of 
the firm of John Reed & Sons, fire un- 
derwriters. 

Mr. Reed was one of the founders of 
Good Will Congregational Church. Forty 
years ago he became associated with the 
state underwriters association and moved 
to Binghamton. He retired in 1934. Sur- 





- located 


Viving are his widow, a son, a daughter 
and three grandchildren. 


W. E. Mallalieu Honored by 
Staff of National Board 


Tribute was paid Monday to General 
Manager W. E. Mallalieu by the more 
than 300 members of his staff in the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, on 
the occasion of his thirty-fifth annivers- 
ary of service with that organization. 
Upon his arrival in the morning he was 
greeted with a huge bunch of American 
Beauty roses, to which was attached a 
nandsome scroll of parchment. 

Besides the flowers on his desk, Mr. 
Mallalicu found a handsome desk lamp— 
also a gift from his co-workers—and 
another huge bunch of roses from his 
oid friend George G. Bulkley, president 
of the Springfield F. & M., a former 
president of the Board. During the day 
many visitors called to offer their con- 
gratulations, but outstanding in this re- 
spect was the meeting and luncheon of 
the Twenty-Five Year Club, of which 
Mr. Mallalieu is president. On this oc- 
casion F. W. Koeckert, president of the 
National Board, and A. R. Small, presi- 
dent of Underwriters’ Laboratories were 
guests, as were also a number of Na- 
tional Board staff members who have 
been with Mr. Mallalieu somewhat less 
than twenty-five years but more than 
twenty. 

In the afternoon a reception was held 
for Mr. Mallalieu to greet all of the 
members of his staff. On this occasion 
he was presented with a set of fine, 
matched golf clubs and bag, etc. from all 
the members of his staff : 





Texas Commission Ratio is 


Increased as Rates Drop 


Fire Insurance Commissioner Ray- 
mond S. Mauk of Texas last week con- 
ferred with several fire insurance execu- 
tives, members of the Texas Conference 
committee, in New York relative to com- 
missions, rate credits and other changes 
in rates. Commissions in Texas are 
computed on the “normal” premium be- 
fore the town charge or credit is ap- 
plied. Due to the fact that low losses 
have brought a flood of credits to towns 
with good fire record, but no change in 
the commission formula, agents in Texas 
are receiving a larger percentage of the 
premiums than they have in the past. 


Pass N. Y. State Tests 








Twenty-one out of a total of fifty-nine 
candidates for insurance brokers’ licenses 
passed the qualification examination con- 
ducted by the New York Insurance De- 
partment in New York City on October 
14. The names of those who passed 
follow: 


Ray Lillian Appelson, 1666 East Seventh 
Street, Brooklyn, N. 

Claire B. Braun, 260 West End Avenue, New 
York City. 

George Jona Condoleon, 1146 Ogden Avenue, 
New York City 
Louis M. Farrell, 75 Maiden Lane, New York 


City 

William G. Gabel, c/o Insurance Co. of North 
America, 99 John Street, New York City. 

William J. Ganly, 244 East Thirty-second 
Street, New York hw 

Aaron Goldberg, A Goldberg’s Trade Service, 
154 Taylor Street, Brooklyn, | 4 

Bessie Grablowsky, 123 William Street, c/o 
Goldfarb Agency, New York City. 

Max H. Gross, 91 West _ Avenue, 
New York Ci 

— Gru berg, 111 John Street, New York 


‘Tohn ——. Keresey, c/o Thomas & Mor- 
= Inc., 0 Lexington Avenue, New York 


Cig "Fred oven, 451 East Main Street, Patch- 
ogue, N. 

Myron H. Leckner, Suite 1329, 350 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City. 

David Milder, 237 Division Street,.New York 
Cit 

William D. Morse, 692 East Fourth Street, 
Brooklyn, N. 

Eugene T. Neville, 6021 Delafield Avenue, 
New York City. 

Raymond A. 9, ag 11 West Forty-second 
Street, New York Gg. 
Nathan ‘Schenker, 672 Miller Avenue, Brook- 

te Soloway, 776 East ‘168th Street, New 
York Ci 
Gar Sparago, 99 Arlington Avenue, Brook- 


lyn, 
Clarence L. Stilwill, 41 East Forty-second 
Street, New York City. 


PINCKNEY ESTES GLANTZBERG 


Thomas F. Feeney and Pinckney Estes 
Glantzberg of the New York Insurance 
Department’s liquidation bureau were the 
attorneys of the bureau who handled the 
entry of the recording breaking number 
of judgments filed in the case of the 





THOMAS F. FEENEY 


Consolidated Taxpayers Mutual Insur- 
ance Co., described on front page of The 
Eastern Underwriter this week. The re- 
habilitation of that company is one of 
the best jobs that the liquidation depart- 
ment has yet done. 





N. Y. Fire Ins. Exchange 
Adopts Location Rule 


New York Fire Insurance Ex- 
change in regular monthly session on 
Wednesday unanimously adopted the 
amended report of the committee on 
rates and rating methods for writing 
multiple location risks, and in this con- 
nection approved an office rule applicable 
to A and B forms, reading as follows: 

For an account to qualify, there must be 
values at each of two locations to justify limits 
of liability of not less than approximately 10% 
of the total provisional insurance shown in the 
form attached to the policy. 

If reports of value when received do not 
justify the limit of liability stated in the form, 
the risk shall become ineligible for reporting 
torm., 

The arbitration committee reported its 
reorganization with the election of G. F. 
Neiley of the Royal as chairman and 
S. T. Skirrow of the Great American 
as vice-chairman. 

The Exchange committee of the whole 
reviewed the report of the joint execu- 
tive and arbitration committees and of- 
ficers of the Exchange on the subject 
of observance of brokerage rules. A 
recommendation that counsel be em- 
ployed for 1936 to aid the arbitration 
committee in its work as defined by the 
agreement a vote of 58 for and 36 against 
upon roll call, after substitute motions 
were defeated. These provided for refer- 
ence to the advisory committee and for 
addendum to the original recommenda- 
tion. 

The Exchange finally voted to refer 
the recommendation back to the joint 
executive and arbitration committees and 
officers of the Exchange, understanding 
that those committees might consult the 
advisory committee if deemed advisable. 


The 





COL. ROBERT F. MASSIE DIES 

An impressive religious and military 
funeral was accorded Sunday to Lieut. 
Col. Robert F. Massie of Toronto, man- 
ager for Canada for the Loyalty Group 
companies and Northwestern National, 
who died last Thursday after an illness 
of some weeks. He was also president 
of the Dominion Fire and the Asbestos 
Corporation and vice-president of the 
Ensign Insurance Co. He received the 
Distinguished Service Order for gal- 
lantry in action in France in the World 
War. Surviving Colonel Massie, who was 
56 years old, are his widow, three sons 
and a sister. 


C. E. SWAN 40TH ANNIVERSARY 





America Fore Treasurer Honored at 
Luncheon; Paid Tribute by Chair- 
man Ernest Sturm 
Charles E. Swan, treasurer, America 
Fore Group, was honored on Monday at 
junch by officers and department heads 
of the Continental, Fidelity-Phenix, 
Fidelity & Casualty and other America 
Fore companies in recognition of his for- 
tieth anniversary as an employe. Mr. 
Swan came to the Phenix of Brooklyn 
on December 9th, 1895, which later be- 
came a part of the Fidelity-Phenix Fire. 

Ernest Sturm, chairman of the boards, 
gave a complimentary informal talk in 
which he said that when the old Phenix 
was taken over they found among its as- 
sets a jewel and that jewel was Charles 
E. Swan. He then presented to Mr. 
Swan, on behalf of the officers and de- 
partment heads, a beautiful combination 
clock and barometer desk set. During 
the afternoon many flower tokens were 
delivered to the Treasurer’s desk. 

Mr. Swan replied to Mr. Sturm’s re- 
marks appreciatively and modestly. 


ILLINOIS CODE DEFEATED 
The controversial Illinois code bill was 
defeated Wednesday in the state sen- 
ate in special session. It lacked the 
same nine votes of the majority required 
when it failed last June. 


G. W. FORTMEYER DEAD AT 96 

George William Fortmeyer, oldest for- 
mer grand master of the Grand Masonic 
Lodge of New Jersey, who died in his 
sleep Monday in his home at Stony 
Point, N. Y., was at one time with the 
Home of N. Y. He was 96 years old. 
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Chicago 
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100 Sansome Street 
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Parcel Post Risks 


(Brought Forward from Page 37) 


appearance, also, of the words “Return 
Postage Guaranteed” is imperative inas- 
much as the policy does not cover pack- 
ages not bearing such a guarantee. This 
is the most important item in the label. 
We have shown the huge number of 
packages reaching the Dead Parcel Post 
Division annually. A surprising number 
are there simply because the shipper 
failed to guarantee return. postage in the 
event of non-delivery. 


Certificate or Coupon Form 


Under this form of contract a book of 
coupons (at a cost of 5c per coupon) is 
issued to the assured commensurate with 
his requirements as indicated by the 
number of packages it is expected will 
be shipped in the course of a year. These 
coupons which are bound with the policy 


yet all is well 


A.D. T. 
AND MANUAL 


WATCHMAN SUPERVISORY 


SPRINKLER SUPERVISORY 


Controlled Companies of AMERICAN DISTRICT TELEGRAPH COMPANY - 155 Sixth Avenue, New York, N Y. 





AND WATERFLOW ALARM SERVICE::: 
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itself, come in the following denomina- 
tions: : 
100 coupons—premium—$ 5.00 
200 coupons—premium— 10.00 
500 coupons—premium— 25.00 
1000 coupons—premium— 50.00 
To insure a parcel it is merely neces- 
sary for the insured to enclose one or 
more of these coupons with the package, 
noting on the stubs in the coupon book 
the name and address of the consignee, 
value of the package, date of shipment, 
etc. The number of coupons enclosed 
depends on the value of the parcel 
shipped. Al! unused coupons are void 
one year after date of issue. 
Ordinary Parcel Post 
It is not my purpose to discuss actual 
ratings but the coupon form is so uni- 
formly handled by the underwriters that 
there will be no harm and illustrations 
will be better if we set down costs in 
the treatment of this subject. 
The coupon form is rated thusly: 





Each package valued at $25.00 or less— 


one coupon or 5c. 

Each package valued over $25.00 not 
exceeding $50—two coupons or 10c. 

Each package valued over $50.00 not 
exceeding $100—5 coupons or 25c. 

The maximum liability of underwriters 
on an ordinary parcel post package 
under the coupon form is $100. 


Government Insured Parcel Post 


Where the policyholder insures a par- 
cel with the Post Office Department in 
addition to company insurance the pack- 
age limit on that shipment may be in- 
creased under the policy up to $500 with 
the warranty, however, that the com- 
pany shall be subrogated to all rights of 
the assured in collecting the amount re- 
coverable under such government insur- 
ance. In consideration of this increase 
limit the assured agrees to insure with 
the Post Office as follows: 

Any one package valued $100 or less— 


A watchman, though 


faithful and loyal, is only human. Illness, 
accident, or other causes beyond his con- 
trol may force him to abandon his patrols. 
Unless prompt assistance is given he may 
suffer unnecessarily . . . and until relief is 
provided, the property under his care is 
left totally unprotected, an easy prey to the 
hazards of fire and theft. 

With A. D.T. Supervision, you can be 


confident that “all is well,” no matter what 
may happen to your watchman. Through his 
patrol stations, which are electrically connected 
to the A.D. T. Central Station, he is in con- 
stant contact with an outside agency. Any de- 
lay in his signals is immediately investigated. In 


case of accident or illness, assistance is at hand, and a substitute is pro- 


vided if necessary. In case of fire, private fire alarm boxes conveniently 


located throughout the premises enable him to summon the fire de- 


partment instantly and accurately. Means are also provided for the 


watchman secretly to summon armed assistance in case of burglary 


or holdup. 


A. D. T. Central Station Watchman Supervisory and Manual 


Fire Alarm service is available in all principal cities. Write for our 


free booklet “and all is well” which completely describes this service. 


Central 
FIRE ALARM SERVICE 


“AERO” 


AUTOMATIC FIRE ALARM 


Station Protection Services 
BURGLAR ALARM AND HOLDUP ALARM SERVICES 


SERVICE 
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A NATION-WIDE PROTECTION SERVICE 
AGAINST FIRE, BURGLARY AND HOLDUP 








San 


not less than 50% of actual value. 

Any one package valued in excess of 
$100—not less than $50. 

The company premiums in such Cases 
are: 

Each package valued at less than $50~ 
one coupon or 5c. 

Each package valued over $50 but not 
exceeding $150—two coupons or 10¢c. 

Each package valued over $150 but not 
exceeding $250—five coupons or 25c. 

Each package valued over $250 but not 
exceeding $500—eight coupons or 4c. 


Open Monthly Reporting Form 


The monthly reporting form of policy 
affords the assured the same protection 
enjoyed under the coupon form with the 
exception that the premium method dif- 
fers. Instead of a premium per package, 
a rate per $100 of value shipped is named 
in the policy. This rate is quoted by 
the underwriter based upon the nature 
of the commodity involved and its sus- 
ceptibility to damage or theft, the vol- 
ume of annual shipments, average value 
per package, the territory to which par- 
cels will be sent, method of packing and 
authentic past loss experience. There 
are no coupons. The assured is fur- 
nished with a pad of reports on which 
each shipment to be insured is entered 
before the shipment leaves the assured’s 
premises. These reports are sent in to 
‘he company monthly. The policy rate 
is applied to the total value of shipments 
reported to produce the premium due the 
company for that month’s business. An 
advance and minimum annual premium 
of $50.00 is charged upon issuance of 
policy. When the actual monthly pre- 


deposit premium, the surplus becomes 
payable to the company. The policy is 
continuous and covers until cancelled by 
either party. A new deposit premium is 
payable during the life of the policy on 
each anniversary of its issuance. 

The monthly reporting form is pre- 
ferred by larger shippers. While the 
policy limits in the policy are identical 
with the coupon form, i.e., $100 limit any 
one ordinary parcel post package or $500 
limit on a government insured parcel 
these limits under the reporting form 
may be increased by endorsement. The 
coupon form may not be so extended. 
The counon form cost is usually higher 
than the monthly form on the same 
amount of shipments because of the 
minimum premium per package assessed 
under the coupon contract. However, 
both forms have their usefulness. 

Where shipments are also insured with 
the Post Office under the reporting form 
a lower rate usually applies to such ship- 
ments under the policy. As in the case 
of the coupon form it is required that 
the assured will insure such parcels with 
the government for $50 if the value ex- 
ceeds $100 or for 50% of the value if 
less than $100. 





Contingent Denied 


(Continued from Page 22) 
ratio of the past two or three years. 
Concerning the former, while the state- 
ment is true, nevertheless increased con- 
tingents do of necessity increase €X- 
penses. As to the latter, it is generally 
assumed that loss ratio will return to 
normal, but if they do not it is certain 
that rate reductions are inevitable and 
will have a leveling influence. 

Expense Ratio Is Problem 

“While improved loss ratios are defin- 
itely reflected in increased amounts paid 
for contingent commissions, they con- 
stautly lower the average rate and com- 
panies are facing an extremely difficult 
problem in trying to control the expense 
ratio as the average rate diminishes. In 
order to cope with the situation constant 
vigilance is required and even small 
items of expense are scrutinized for pos- 
sible economies. During the period im- 
mediately ahead companies will be 
obliged to increase expenses substantially 
to meet the costs of the National Secur- 
ity Act and to make provision for other 
items of additional taxation.” 
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= To Agents and Brokers 


IN THE METROPOLITAN AND SUBURBAN 
TERRITORY INCLUDING NORTHERN 
NEW JERSEY 


The Morris Plan Bank 


announces 


A NEW AUTOMOBILE 
PURCHASE PLAN 


on more favorable terms and conditions than here- 
tofore offered by any bank or finance company 
NO CO-MAKERS — QUICK SERVICE — LOW COST 


























THE ONLY PLAN WHICH PERMITS THE PURCHASER 
TO PLACE HIS INSURANCE THROUGH HIS OWN 
AGENT OR BROKER 






THE BANK ADVANCES THE FUNDS 


The Dealer Receives All Cash The Broker or Agent Receives 
for the Automobile All Cash for the Premiums 


THE PURCHASER DISTRIBUTES PAYMENT OVER 
A PERIOD OF 12 MONTHS OR LONGER, IF DESIRED 


The Automobile Industry confidently expects to reach the highest peak of production ever 
before attained, in 1936. 

It is estimated that insurance premiums written in connection therewith will exceed 
$500,000,000. 

What part of this do you intend to recapture? Cooperate with this bank and increase your 


income. 


THE MORRIS PLAN INDUSTRIAL BANK OF N. Y. 


33 WEST 42nd STREET NEW YORK CITY 

















12 CONVENIENT. BRANCHES 
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Insurance Activities of Banks 
Examined By Missouri Department 


Some interesting facts concerning the 
activities of banks and trust companies 
in the writing of various lines of insur- 
ance were brought out at the hearing 
conducted by the Missouri Insurance De- 
partment December 5 in St. Louis. 

The hearing was the result of the ac- 
tion of the St. Louis Association of In- 
surance Brokers — in complaining that 
banks were illegally engaging in insur- 
ance. Following the questionnaire issued 
by the Insurance Department of Mis- 
souri, requesting information on how the 
banks handled their insurance, the de- 
partment notified those banks which ad- 
mitted direct or indirect participation in 
the business to appear at the hearing. 
Outside of those summoned there were 
in attendance as observers Jess Barrett, 
attorney; two representing the Associ- 
ated Agents and Brokers of St. Louis, 
and Arthur Blase, attorney for the 
brokers’ association. Powell McHaney, 
counsel, and Francis Murphy, chief clerk, 
presided for the Insurance Department. 
Those appearing were questioned as to 
the method of handling insurance; 
whether business was solicited (other 
than that in which the bank had a direct 
interest); whether insurance on mort- 
gaged properties was required to be 
placed through the bank; the extent to 
which the banks profited from their in- 
surance business. 

Officer or Employe Licensed 
As Producer 

Where a bank is engaged in insurance, 
it is customary to have an officer or 
employe licensed as an agent; sometimes 
as both broker and agent, some banks 
handle insurance transactions through 
the real estate departments, others make 
no distinction between the affairs of the 
bank and the affairs of its insurance de- 
partment. 

Insurance men frequently accuse banks 
of using the coercive power of credit to 
force clients to place their insurance 
through the bank. In practically every 
case the licensed agent or broker testified 
that no change was made in the existing 
insurance if it were written in a reput- 
able company. The questioning did not 
reveal whether or not the bank waited 
until expiration of current policies before 
writing the insurance; competitive con- 
ditions in the fire and casualty field are 
such that the changing of companies, 
agents or brokers at expiration is not 
necessarily considered “disturbance of 
existing affiliations.” Some banks were 
more outspoken than others, admitting 
that in some cases they made “conces- 
sions,” allowing the assured to continue 
his current insurance if he had any par- 
ticular obligation to do so. Invariably, if 
no insurance existed on the security un- 
der consideration, the insurance would be 
written through the bank. 


Evidence of Coercion Given 

Without doubt “coercion” is used to 
some extent. In a number of instances 
banks, through the licensed agent in the 
organization, have salaried solicitors who 
canvas for all lines of insurance. If the 
prospect is a debtor of the bank, it is 
obvious that the solicitor has a pursua- 
sive advantage over regular agents or 
brokers. This is one of the more irritat- 
ing points from the standpoint of the 
full-time insurance man. If banks con- 
fined their insurance to properties in 
which they were interested there would 
be less objections. Inroads made into 
other lines are held to be an unwarrant- 
able intrusion. 

While most of the banks testified that 
the insurance departments were carried 
as a service for clients, it is interesting 
to note that in each case, with one ex- 
ception, the business of the insurance 
department produced an appreciable 
profit. This would tend to offset the 
“service” idea. The one exception was 


that of a bank operating a real estate 


department which had been unprofitable 


for a number of years. As the insurance 
business was included in this department, 
it explains the exception to some extent. 

As far as is known, this is the most 


direct step ever taken in this line, al- 
though there has been considerable agita- 
tion against bank activities in insurance 
throughout the country. The facts will 
be turned over to the Attorney-General, 
who will decide, probably within a month, 
whether or not the banks are illegally 
enyaging in insurance. This decision is 
awaited with interest by practically all 
banks and insurance men in the country. 
It may be the forerunner of final disposi- 
tion of a most disputed question. 


BROOKLYN AGENTS MEETING 

Progress being made in connection 
with the overhead writing situation Was 
the main subject discussed at the Brook. 
lyn Fire Agents’ Association monthly 
meeting on Monday. Wm. F. Stan 
executive committee chairman, reported 
on recent developments. President Wn. 
J. Manning occupied the chair at the 
well attended gathering. 
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The following are extracts from the 
lecture on parcel post insurance delivered 
jefore the inland marine class of the In- 
surance Society of New York by A. Wes- 
ky Barthelmes, manager of the inland 
warine department of the America Fore 
roup : 
a shipments from all post offices 
in the country amount to nearly one half 
hillion packages. It has been estimated 


| that 50% of these packages are with- 


out insurance of any character. Less 
than 13% are declared for government 
insurance. 

Undeliverable parcels and _ articles 
found unaddressed or loose in the mails 
are held in the Division of Dead Letters 
and Dead Parcel Post for sixty days 
qwaiting reclamation. If not claimed 
these parcels are disposed of at public 
auction. Last year 354,383 parcel post 
packages reached the dead Parcel Post 
Division. Of these 63,419 were ultimately 
delivered, 194,630 were sold at auction 
and the remainder 96,323 were destroyed. 
Under the government plan of parcel 
post indemnity 85,000 claims were paid 
aggregating nearly half a million dollars. 
Sound and complete insurance protec- 
tion is essential to shinpers actively em- 
ploying this transportation network for 
getting their products to market. The 
shipper has the option of insuring with 
the Post Office or with the insurance 
companies. The maximum amount as- 
sumed by the Post Office on any one 
parcel is $200. Special arrangements are 
also provided by the government for in- 
sured C.O.D. sendings but with that we 
need not be concerned. Packages in- 
sured under parcel post policies of the 
insurance companies are usually sent by 
ordinary parcel post not insured by the 
government. 


Two Forms of Policies 


There are two forms of policies issued 
by the companies for the insuring of 
parcel post matter. The certificate or 
coupon form is used chiefly by the 
smaller shipper while the open monthly 
reporting policy is designed for use by 
shippers sending values exceeding, let us 
say $25,000 through the parcel post sys- 
ttm annually. Both forms are similar 
in all the essentials of coverage, the 
difference being merely in the method of 
determining and collecting premiums. 
The protection afforded under each is 
against all risks of loss or damage from 








any external cause (there are a few ex- 
cepted risks which we will touch upon 
later) from the time the property passes 
into the custody of the Post Office De- 
partment for transmission until arrival 
at named destination within the limits of 
Continental United States, Dominion of 
Canada and Alaska. While the so-called 
domestic parcel post system includes the 
Possessions of the United States the 
basic parcel post policy is confined to 
the foregoing territory. Shipments to 
-S. possessions, for insurance purposes, 
are considered foreign parcel post. 

The policy does not insure accounts, 
ills, currency, deeds, evidences of debt, 
Money, notes or securities. ‘Such val- 
table mailings are usually sent by regis- 
tered mail and insured under an entirely 
iferent form of policy, i.e., the regis- 
tered mail contract which we will de- 
Scribe at a later session. 

The policy does not insure merchan- 
dise shipped on consignment memoran- 
tm or approval unless shipped in ful- 
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Parcel Post Insurance 


form of Coverage Possible of More Intensive Development; 
50% of Packages Now Believed 


Uninsured 
By A. Wesley Barthelmes, Manager 


Inland Marine Department, America Fore 


fillment of an order or request or con- 
signed to parties to whom the assured 
has previously sold merchandise. Some 
shippers send out merchandise to indi- 
viduals whose addresses are selected 
from telephone and city directories and 
who did not order and do not want the 
merchandise sent to them on speculation 
in the hopes that the sale will be con- 
summated. These and similar shipments 
not ordered are obviously poor insur- 
ance risks. Even the Post Office Depart- 
ment under the government insurance 
classification will not pay for “the loss 
or rifling of or damage to matter of- 
fered for sale contained in (Government 
insured) parcels addressed to prospec- 
tive purchasers who have not ordered 
same or authorized their sending.” 
An Important Exclusion 

Packages bearing descriptive labels the 
outside of which tends to describe the 
nature of the contents are not covered 
by the policy. This exclusion is an im- 
portant one. Parcels bearing an elab- 
orate description of what the package 
contains simply invites theft. Shippers 
should be convinced that a shipping label 
is a poor medium for advertising their 
product. Every shipper wants his pack- 
ages to reach customers expeditiously 
and in sound condition. If the style of 
the shipping firm reveals the nature of 
the business engaged in, the label should 
be revaniped by using the name of a 
firm member or department head as the 
addressor. This will serve the purpose 
of a return address fully as well and 
probably eliminate many theft claims 
particularly if the merchandise happens 
to be jewelry, tobacco, confectionery or 
other goods possessing similar qualities 
attractive tc thieves. 

Nothing is quite so important as the 
shipping label. A great many shippers 
erroneously employ one type of label for 
use on packages sent by all modes of 
conveyance; either freight, express, par- 
cel post, messenger, public truckman or 
otherwise. Parcel post requires a spe- 
cial label. In addition to the names and 
addresses of addressor and addressee the 
label should show “Contents merchandise 
—fourth class mail. Postmaster: This 
parcel may be opened for postal inspec- 
tion if necessary.” Packages may be 
sealed if bearing this inscription. The 

(Turn Back to Page 34) 
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During 93 years of progress, Atlantic has consistently 
deserved its reputation for prompt and equitable loss 
settlement. @ Today, in addition to OCEAN, YACHT and 
TRANSPORTATION insurance, Atlantic issues “All-Risk” 
policies on JEWELRY, FINE ARTS, FURS, etc. @ Atlantic 
solicits from reputable brokers accounts which deserve 
the advantages of its Non-Assessable Participating 
Plan, and invites such brokers to consult the Company 
regarding their marine and inland marine problems. 


NTICu 


Home office: 49 Wall St. (Atlantic Bldg.) New York 
BALTIMORE * BOSTON + CHICAGO + CLEVELAND + PHILADELPHIA 


USUAL: BROKERAGE PAID TO. BROKERS AND AGENTS 


Surplus over $9,000,000 
UTUAL INSURANCE CO. 














Neville Dixey Is Again 
Chairman of London Lloyd’s 


At a preliminary meeting of Lloyd’s 
Committee for 1936, held at the end of 
Novemher, Neville Dixey was elected 
chairman for next year and Lieutenant- 
Colonel R. Walker Roylance was elect- 
ed deputy-chairman. 

Mr. Dixey, who was elected an under- 
writing member in 1917, served on the 
committee for the period 1928-31. He 
was deputy-chairman in 1930 and chair- 
man the following year. In 1933 he was 
elected to the committee for a further 
period of four years, and he was deputy- 
chairman for that year and chairman in 
1934. Mr. Dixey is keenly interested in 
politics and has fought several elections, 
but has not vet succeeded in entering 
the House of Commons. 

Lieut.-Col. R. Walker Roylance was 
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ALL FORMS OF MARINE | 
AND INLAND INSURANCE 


Branch Offices and General Agents: 


New York: 25 Gold Street 

Atlanta: 1 Pryor Street 

Boston: 141 Milk Street 

Chicago: Insurance Exchange Bldg. 
Dallas: Frank Rimmer 


Kirby Building 





APPLETON & COX, INC. 
UNDERWRITERS 


8 South William Street 
NEW YORK 





Detroit: First National Bank Bldg. 
New Orleans: George S. Kausler, Ltd. 

Hibernia Bank Building 

Pacific Marine Ins. Agency 


San Francisco: 
; 114 Sansome 
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elected an annual subscriber to Lloyd’s 
in 1914 and an underwriting member in 
1918. He served on the committee dur- 
ing the periods 1925-28 and 1930-33, and 
was re-elected this year for a further 
four years. He has been a member of 
the committee of Lloyd’s Underwriters 
Fire and Non-Marine Association since 
1921. In 1922 and 1923 he was deputy- 
chairman and during the years 1924 and 
1930-33 served as chairman of the asso- 
ciation. 





Marine Institute Officers 


Elected; Committees Named 

The new directors of the American In- 
stitute of Marine Underwriters last Fri- 
day reelected the following officers of 
the organization: President, Hawley T. 
Chester; vice-president, J. F. Purcell; 
secretary-treasurer, S. D. McComb. The 
board also appointed the following com- 
mittees: 

Committee on admissions: H. W. Spi- 
cer, chairman; J. H. Maloy, J. Whitney 
Baker, J. W. Morrow, Frank B. Zeller. 

Committee on forms and _ clauses: 
Douglas F. Cox, chairman; W. C. Spel- 
man, Hawley T. Chester, F. B. McBride, 
W. B. Harwood, F. Maccabe, J. A. Bo- 
gardus. 

Committee on legislation: Douglas F. 
Cox, chairman; Hendon Chubb, J. T 
Byrne, William R. Hedge, M. W. Mor- 
ron, H. H. Reed, O. C. Torrey. 

Committee on relations with carriers: 
J. F. Purcell, chairman; S. D. McComb, 
J. S. Gilbertson, G. B. Ogden, H. E 
Reed, J. T. Byrne, E. E. Ellis. 





LONDON HOLIDAY CLOSINGS 

The Institute of London Underwriters 
has announced that the marine under- 
writing rooms of the London insurance 
offices will be closed from 4 p. m. on 
December 24 until 10 a. m. on December 
27, allowing for the usual Christmas holi- 
day period. 
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Compulsory Auto Insurance In 
Spotlight At Bronx Hearings 


N. Y. Joint Legislative Committee Hears Many Witnesses Pro 
and Con; H. J. Drake and S. N. Schwartz Insurance 
Spokesmen; Senator Berg, Chairman, Presides 


New York State’s joint legislative com- 
mittee to investigate automobile insur- 
ance and safety has been in session in 
the Bronx court house since 
5. Senator Julius S. Berg, chairman, has 
presided and he has called to testify 
many witnesses including college pro- 
fessors, lawyers, insurance commission- 
ers, motor vehicle commissioners, truck 
manufacturers, insurance brokers and 
insurance company representatives. Asa 
result, a diversity of opinions has been 
given on the mooted subject of compul- 
sory automobile liability insurance, com- 


pulsory brake tests, traffic regulation, 
motor truck weights, and governors for 
motor vehicles. An attitude of fairness 
has prevailed, and witnesses have been 


viven ample opportunity to present thet 
views. 

Chief subject up for consideration has 
been compulsory automobile liability in- 
surance and whether or not its adoption 
would be advisable in New York State. 
Chief spokesmen for the opposition were 
Hervey J. Drake, attorney of the Asso- 
ciation of Casualty & Surety Executives, 
and S. Nicoll Schwartz, vice-president, 
General Brokers’ Association of Metro- 
politan District, Inc. To appear in sup- 
port of such a law were Motor Vehicle 
Commissioner Charles A. Harnett of 
New York State, Philip J. O’Brien, rep- 
resenting the United Auto League of 
Owners and Drivers, a group of Com- 
munity House workers, and several wit- 
nesses from Massachusetts. 

Ballantine, Straus and Blanchard 

One of the chief witnesses on Tuesday 


was Arthur A. Ballantine, well-known 
New York attorney, who was Under Sec- 
retary of Treasury in the Hoover ad- 


ministration. Mr. Ballantine advocated 
the adoption of the compulsory compen- 
sation plan following the line of the 
workmen’s compensation acts. A plan of 
somewhat similar nature was presented 
by former State Senator Nathan Straus, 


ts. 

Ralph H. Blanchard, professor of in- 
surance of Columbia University, ap- 
peared not as an advocate of a compul- 
sory automobile insurance law but to cor- 
rect “certain misinterpretations” of the 
Massachusetts compulsory law. In an- 
alyzing the situation in that state he 
foune that the act had had no effect on 
inotor accidents one way or the other. 
He also refuted the argument that the 
law had brought higher insurance rates 
for cars, and cited other states with com- 
parable rate increases. Professor Blan- 
saem suggestion was for a company 
bureau to be set up in New York State 
to fix the rates instead of the Superin- 
itcendent of Insurance as at present. The 
Superintendent would, however, approve 
or reject the rates. 

Witnesses heard on the first two days 


last week included Mr. O’Brien, Dr. 
William Roth, president, Bronx County 
Optometrists Society, who urged rigid 


eye tests in connection with the issuance 
of operators’ licenses; William R. Wien- 
er, chief clerk, Bureau of Motor Vehicles 
in this area, who said special eye tests 
were given to persons involved in acci- 
dent cases while the accident investiga- 
tion was in progress, Robert S. Bendell, 
president, American Highway Protective 
Association, who advocated speed-check- 
ing devices on cars of fast drivers, and 
Theodore D. Pratt, representing the New 
York State Motor Truck Association, 
who suggested an average of $1,000 pol- 
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icy for insuring vehicles under state con- 
trol. He based his estimate upon a re- 
cent survey by casualty companies, which 
indicated that $306 was the average claim 
paid for truck accidents in New York 
State over a five-year period. He said 
that only 15% of motor trucks in this 
area were insured. 
Gov. Lehman Studying Safety 

Significant is the fact that Governor 
Lehman is giving considerable study to 
the auto accident situation and will in- 
clude as part of his annual message to 
the 1936 legislature recommendations for 
legislation designed to lessen the hazard. 
Both Mark Graves, state commissioner 
of taxation and finance, and Commis- 
sioner Harnett have conferred with the 
Governor lately on the situation. How- 
ever, he has declined to indicate any 
specific recommendation that would be 
contained in his message 

H. J. Drake Presents Brief 

\ strongly worded brief expressing 
opposition to a compulsory automobile 
liability insurance law in New York State 
was presented Wednesday by Hervey J. 
Drake, attorney, representing the Asso- 
ciation of Casualty & Surety Executives. 
He urged that the legislative committee 
follow in the footsteps of those legisla- 
tive committees (California, Maryland 
and Ontario Royal Commission) that 
have already investigated this subject ex- 
haustively in Massachusetts and 
throughout the United States and Can- 
ada, and advise against the enactment of 
a compulsory automobile liability law in 
New York State. He said further: 

“It is our opinion that the provisions 
of the financial responsibility law of this 
state have not been enforced to such an 
cxtent to warrant the conclusion that it 
is not a satisfactory law, and we believe 
that if it were rigidly enforced there 
would be no doubt in the minds of the 
committee that it should be continued 
We therefore suggest that your commit- 
tee investigate the enforcement of this 
law and obtain facts and figures showing 
how many automobile owners have been 
required to furnish evidence of financial 
responsibility under its provisions. 

“In this connection, and for purposes 
of comparison, we suggest that you ob- 
tain information as to the enforcement 
of the financial responsibility law in 
other states. We would also suggest that 
your committee, before recommending 
that the present law be discarded, con- 
sider strengthening it by proper amend- 
ments in order to meet the criticisms 
that have been made.” 


S. N. Schwartz Speaks for Brokers 

The viewpoint of members of the Gen- 
cral Brokers’ Association was presented 
by S. Nicoll Schwartz on Wednesday. 
Briefly, the organization is opposed to 
any plan of compulsory automobile in- 
surance. Mr. Schwartz said in part: 

“We are opposed to it, unequivocally, 
and at the same time we do not question 
the sincerity or the high-minded purpose 
of its proponents. 

“We are opposed to compulsory insur- 
ance first, because it has no place in any 
plan which aims at the reduction in the 
number of automobile casualties. It will 
not reduce the number of smashed cars: 
it will not reduce the number of persons 
killed or injured. It certainly will be of 
no value to those persons involved in an 
accident who may have been guilty of 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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Pennsylvania Dep’t May 
Stiffen Agents’ Tests 


SURVEY IS ORDERED BY HUNT 
Commissioner Sens Producers Should 
Have Knowledge of Some of the 
Unusual Types of Insurance 





Those seeking insurance agents’ licens- 
es in Pennsylvania will need to familiar- 
ize themselves with some of the more 
unusual types of insurance as well as 
with the better-known lines, should the 
results of a survey just ordered by State 
Insurance Commissioner Owen B. Hunt 
show that more stringent examinations 
are required. 

“The public often does not even know 
that it is possible to get insurance for 
numbers of risks that rise out of present 
day conditions,” Mr. Hunt said. “I have 
ordered this study of the examinations 
given by my Department and their re- 
sults to find out if we need to stiffen 
these tests so as to make sure that 
agents are fully qualificd to give the 
public the fullest degree of service. 

“Should we find it necessary to make 
the tests more up-to-date we will not 
do this with any purpose of keeping qual- 
ified people from securing licenses. It is 
the policy of this Department to raise 
standards but not to try to keep really 
capable people out. In some states, ex- 
aminations have been filled up with 
questions of a technical legal nature, ap- 
parently merely for the purpose of ‘flunk- 
ing’ as many applicants as possible. If 
we make any changes, the new type of 
questions will only be of such a kind as 
to require of the agent a _ thorough 
knowledge of the problems he will be 
called up to deal with.” 

Among the types of coverage less fa- 
miliar to the public Mr. Hunt cited dam- 
age to lighting and electrical apparatus, 
use and occupancy covering profits lost 
through interruption of business caused 
by fire, loss of rent by fire, sprinkler 
ieakage, riot and civil commotion, explo- 
sion, windstorm and tornado, hail, vari- 
ous types of insurance on the effects of 
tourists and salesmen and on_ goods 
transported in many different ways. 





Many Surety Men to Attend 


General Contractors Dinner 


The annual dinner of the General Con- 
tractors Association tomorrow evening 
at the Hotel Commodore, New York, will 
attract many of the leading surety men 
in the metropolis. The largest insurance 
delegations will be of the National Sure- 
ty Corp. and the Fidelity & Deposit. 
This is the twenty-seventh annual din- 
ner of the General Contractors, which 
is considered one of the largest heavy 
construction contractors’ organizations 
in the world. The attendance will run 
well over 1,500, and in keeping with an 
old time custom there will be no speech- 
making. The guests will be entertained 
by a fine show, however. 


Reduction Made In 
N. Y. S. Auto Rates 


APPROVED FOR ALL CARRIERS 


State-Wide Effect Is 2% Cut in Cost of 
Bodily Injury Cover and 9% Off on 
P. D. Insurance 


\ revision of automobile liability in- 
surance rates resulting in a saving of 
$1,300,000 a year to car owners for bod- 
ily injury and property damage liability 
coverage in the state of New York be- 
came effective on December 9. The new 
rates, promulgated by the National Bu- 
reau of Casualty & Surety Underwriters 
and the Mutual Casualty Insurance Rat- 
ing Bureau on behalf of all casualty in- 
surance companies, have been approved 
by Superintendent of Insurance Louis 
H. Pink. 

The state-wide effect of the change is 
a reduction of approximately 2% for 
bodily injury liability coverage on pri- 
vate passenger cars, and a reduction of 
approximately 9% for property damage 
liability coverage on both private passen- 
ger and commercial cars. 

The principal reductions in_ private 
passenger car rates apply to New York 
City, Albany, Syracuse, Binghamton, 
Jamestown, Watertown, Westchester 
County and Dutchess County. The prin- 
cipal increases apply to suburban Queens, 
Saratoga Springs and Staten Island. 

The level of commercial car bodily in- 
jury rates remains unchanged but ad- 
justments have been made in the rates 
for various territories resulting in both 
reductions and increases, according to 
the indications of experience. 

The National Bureau’s rule governing 
application of the new rates is as fol 
lows: “The revised rates, except those 
for public automobiles, must be applied 
to all policies written to become effec: 
tive on or after December 9, 1935, excep! 
that policies effective during December, 
1935, which were written prior to De 
cember 9, 1935, need not be rewrittéd. 
No policy effective prior to December 9 
shall be endorsed or canceled and fé; 
written to take advantage of or to av 
the application of the revised rates ex: 
cept at the request of the assured ané 
at the customary short rate charges. The 
revised rates for public automobiles are 
applicable to all public automobile poli 
cies written to become effective on o 
after December 31, 1935.” 





J. J. HALL SAFETY CHAIRMAN 
John J. Hall, highway safety expert 


on the staff of the National Bureau 0 
Casualty & Surety Underwriters, is chaif 
man of the newly created public safety 
committee of the American Legion, 
partment of New York. 
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surety Educational 
Program Discussed 


COL. CHEVALLIER SPEAKER 





Bureau of Contract Information In An- 
nual Session Hears McGraw-Hill 
v.-P.; S. M. Williams Presides 





The Bureau of Contract Information, 
Inc. held its annual meeting of surety 
subscribers in Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York, on Tuesday. The Bureau, headed 
by S. W. Williams, is now six years old 
and has twenty-seven surety company 
members. Its work in furthering better 
relations between contractors and sur- 
eties and eliminating irresponsible con- 
iractors, has been on a high plane and 
the volume of it is increasing steadily. 
The annual report of President Williams, 
submitted at the meeting, went into de- 
tail on the past year’s results especially 
as regards the special cooperative service 
of the Bureau. 

The luncheon speaker was Col. Willard 
Chevallier, vice-president, McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Co., whose formal topic was 
the relationship between suretyship and 
the construction industry but who dwelt 
at some length upon the good job which 
has been done to date by the Bureau 
in suppressing irresponsible contractors. 
Rutherford H. Towner, head of the 
Towner Rating Bureau, spoke a few well 
chosen words as to the work of the sur- 
ety companies in eliminating the irre- 
sponsibie personal surety from the pic- 
ture. Col. R. F. Proctor, Association of 
Casualty & Surety Executives, retired as 
vice-president of the Bureau. 


Constructive Suggestions 


Speaking from the viewpoint of an out- 
sider who has had many contacts with 
surety companies and contractors Col. 
Chevallier dwelt upon the fact that con- 
struction is one of the great capital-fix- 
ing functions of our national economy. 
This means, he said, that the men who 
are responsible for carrying on such an 
enterprise have a peculiar responsibility 
in this economy. When a mistake is 
made in the investment of capital that 
mistake goes on for all time; therefore, 
the conduct of the capital investing func- 
tion is liable for great loss unless in 
proper hands. For this reason Col. Chev- 
aller emphasized that the contractor 
must be competent, both financially and 
personally. He must have three quali- 
lies: responsibility, organization and an 
objective, which was described as “put- 
tng competition on a competent and 
equitable basis.” 

The speaker felt that the paramount 
risk in construction is the moral and 
competence risk rather than the finan- 
cial. The surety companies, he said, must 
strive toward the goal of eliminating the 
irresponsible and incompetent contractor. 


In this connection he brought out that 
one criticism made of surety companies 
and their practices is that they often 
hinge their acceptance of contractors 
upon financial responsibility, regardless 
of competence. He thought that the 
basis of competence should be made 
more of a factor. 


Suretyship Entering New Period 


Speaking generally Col. Chevallier pic- 
tured suretyship, like finance and mer- 
chandising as entering upon a new period 
when “we must insist upon higher stan- 
dards in risk distribution.’ Education 
must play a more important part, he em- 
phasized, in helping underwriters to learn 
more about risks. The goal should be to 
eliminate a larger proportion of the un- 
knowns. Furthermore, the general public 
and industry must be educated up to a 
better understanding of what suretyship 
is. The irresponsible practitioner must 
be made to realize that wherever he goes 
his record will go with him. 

The speaker said frankly that one of 
the great disadvantages in suretyship is 
that so much of its coverages are com- 
pulsory by law, “and so you have not had 
the urge to do a real selling job. Yours 
has been a demand market. He felt 
that the services of the surety should be 
given a wider appreciation and made a 
number of suggestions along this line. 

The last part of Col. Chevallier’s talk 
was devoted to an estimate of the 
Bureau of Contract Information, and one 
of his closing remarks was: “I cannot 
conceive whv any responsible surety 
company should not want it to be known 
that it is affiliated with a bureau of the 
high type of the Bureau of Contract In- 
formation.” 


BIG XMAS PARTY 
New York A. & H. Club Has As Its 

Guests Entire Governing Committee 

of Personal Accident Bureau 

Close to 300 attended the annual 
Christmas party of the New York Acci- 
dent & Health Club last night at the 
Hotel McAlpin, New York. It was a gala 
affair, a fitting climax to the year’s activ- 
ities of the organization, and the largest 
Christmas party ever given by the club. 
There was no speech-making but twenty 
acts of entertainment provided plenty of 
interest. Mistress of ceremonies was 
Miss Patsy Vernon. 

As guests of the club the entire gov- 
erning committee (twenty in all) of the 
Bureau of Personal Accident & Health 
Underwriters, headed by Ed O’Connor, 
chairman. attended. They had been in 
session at 1 Park Avenue headquarters 
during the day. 

W. F. White, Royal-Liverpool Group, 
as president of the club was chief host; 
Harry Miller, Great American Indemnity, 
was in charge of tickets, and Harry 
Usher, Aetna Life, chairman of arrange- 
ments. 








Opposition of the Insurance Buyers of 
New York, whose membership includes 
organizations of high standing with 
workmen’s compensation expenditures 
Tunning into millions of dollars, to the 
Proposed medical fee schedule was reg- 
istered this week with Elmer F. An- 
drews, industrial commissioner, follow- 
ing last week’s public hearing. The 
Position of the buyers was set forth in 
a letter addressed to Commissioner An- 
drews by Alfred Rothschild, chairman 
Aaa buyers’ committee, which read in 













“While our group participated in the 
general discussions on the fee schedule 
etween the carriers and physicians, we 
made it perfectly clear at a very early 
Stage that we could not agree in any 
way to the principle on which the sched- 
ule was being built up. We tried our 





Proposed Medical Fee Schedule in N. Y. 
Opposed by Insurance Buyers Group 


utmost to arrive at some mutually ac- 
ceptable basis, but found that there were 
such fundamental differences between 
us as to render agreement impossible. 

“We are definitely opposed to the fee 
schedule as prepared by the representa- 
tives of the physicians and the insurance 
carriers and submitted to you by the 
president of the Medical Society of the 
State of New York. It is not according 
to the statute. It is built up on a basis 
that is unsound. It cannot possibly 
work out to the advantage of the em- 
ploye, for whose benefit the workmen’s 
compensation act was passed. 

One of the recommendations made to 
Mr. Andrews was that .he appoint a rep- 
resentative committee with instructions 
to prepare a “true minimum schedule” 
in accordance with -the requirements of 
the law. 
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The One MUST Book 
for Your Policy - holders ! 


HREE weeks ago we published SUDDEN DEATH 

—And How to Avoid It by J. C. Furnas and Ernest N. 
Smith, executive vice-president of the American Automobile 
Association. 





This book consists of three sections: (1) a reprint of Mr. 
Furnas’ world-famous article “And Sudden Death;” a new and 
longer article by Mr. Furnas, (2) “Better Off Dead,” which 
deals with the effect of an accident on those unfortunate men 
and women who are unlucky enough to survive it; and (3) a 
section by Mr. Ernest N. Smith which consists of a careful, 
concise and readable analysis of the causes and cures of the 
dangers that confront both drivers and pedestrians—an analysis 
which answers clearly and with diagrams every question that 
the motorist may ask. 


During the past two weeks, eight huge editions of this book 
have been sold out, and we have been deluged with inquiries 
from insurance companies who have desired to distribute copies 
to their policy-holders in an effort to combat the swiftly mount- 
ing total of automobile accident and fatality claims. 


JB We are now prepared to reprint special editions of 
this sixty-eight page book for leading insurance underwriters, 
at a greatly reduced cost. Such editions will be identical in 
format and content with the regular trade edition price at 
twenty-five cents, but will carry the imprint and seal and adver- 
tising message of the company distributing them, if desired. In 
addition the design and color of the front cover may be changed. 


For such companies as may decide to distribute copies in 
very large quantities, we are also in a position to manufacture a 
cheaper, 64-page edition in self cover, on thinner stock than 
our trade edition. The scale of prices for both editions follows: 





QUANTITY PRICE OF PRICE OF 
REGULAR EDITION CHEAPER EDITION 
1000 15 per copy 
5000 .14 per copy 
10000 12 per copy Conieiameieiabai 
25000 10 per copy .075 per copy 
50000 Ssevsiaiienih .07 per copy 
100000 .065 per copy 
200000 pve .06 per copy 
300000 ~~ ee 055 per copy 
500000 iP 05 per copy 


SUDDEN DEATH 


AND HOW TO AVOID IT 


BY J. C. FURNAS AND ERNEST N. SMITH 


For further information regarding these special editions, please address 
L. Wright, SIMON and SCHUSTER, Publishers, 386 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City, Telephone No. AShland 4-4301. 
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T. J. Falvey Optimistic 
In Mid-west Talks 


MANY LUNCHEONS 
Massachusetts Bonding Chief Executive 
Accompanied on Trip by Vice-Pres. 


Welton; Sees Business Better 


GIVEN 


T. J. Falvey, president, Massachusetts 
Bonding, who has been at the head of 
that company for nearly thirty years and 
who is often called the senior chief exec- 
utive in the casualty-surety business, is 
now on a mid-western tour. He has al- 
ready visited and talked to agents in 
these cities: Chicago, Milwaukee, Des 
Moines, Kansas City, St. Louis, Detroit 
and Cleveland. He is being accompanied 
on his trip by Spencer Welton, vice- 
president of the company. Luncheon 
parties are being given in Mr. Falvey’s 
honor at every stop and he is doing some 
optimistic speech-making about business 
conditions. Massachusetts Bonding rep- 
resentatives all along the line are de- 
lighted to greet their chief executive. 

Speaking on Monday in St. Louis Mr. 


Falvey said there are definite indications 
that the upswing for business should 
continue through the “breathing spell” 


for commerce and industry promised re- 
cently by President Roosevelt. Business 
lines are optimistic 


leaders in various 
about the future outlook, he said, and 
this confidence is reflected in the actual 


receipts of the Massachusetts Bonding 
He pointed out that several lines of in- 
surance are definite barometers of gen- 
eral business conditions, and the in- 
creased volume expe rienced in these lines 
reflects improvement in the industries 
which they protect. 

The Massachusetts Bonding 
considerable automobile liability insur- 
ance and in this connection Mr. Falvey 
complimented the City of St. Louis for 
the enactment of an ordinance requiring 
the licensing of automobile drivers. The 
opening of public examinations for these 
licenses was started on December 9 and 
it is anticipated that upwards of 500,000 
persons will apply for licenses. Mr. Fal- 
vey said that the insurance companies 
have found that accident prevention has 
been greatly advanced in cities and states 
which require the licensing of individual 
automobile drivers. 


writes 


also on the current drive 
rigidly enforce city 
against speeding, careless 
traffic laws, Mr. Fal- 
country must realize the 
tremendous toll of lives 


( ag peng 
in St. Louis to more 
oot nathan S 
driving and other 
vey said: “The 
gravity of the 


ALVEY 


2. b. 
which is taken yearly by speed. The 
cost of indemnity for these deaths and 
the injuries to many thousands of per- 
sons in less serious accidents is increas- 
ing, but the pecuniary phase of the situ- 
ation is dwarfed by the destruction of 
human life which entails the outlay. 

Opposed to Compulsory Auto Law 

While approving automobile drivers 
license laws, Mr. Falvey made it clear 
that he does not favor compulsory insur- 
ance statutes or ordinances. He said the 
state of Massachusetts would probably 
like to get rid of its compulsory insur- 
ance law as the experience with this act 
has been very discouraging 

“We have found that instead of pro- 


moting safety, it encourages reckless- 
ness,” he continued. “Every crooked 
lawyer, every shady doctor and every 


politician knows that for every 
automobile accident there is an automo- 
bile insurance policy, while the motorist 
has taken the position that the payment 
of his insurance premium his personal 
responsibility practically ceases. His re- 
action to an accident is that the insur- 


ance company will take care of the 
damages.” 


chiseling 


E. A. TEAGUE | PROMOTED 
E. A. Teague, American Surety as- 
sistant manager in Dallas, succeeds the 
late E. R. Gregory, recently killed in an 
auto accident, as manager. 





Leading 


E. C. STONE 
U. S. General Manager and Attorney 


Fig 


sures 


SIDNEY H. PALMER 
U. S. Manager 





In Emp loyers’ 


W. G. Low, F. & C. Director, 
Is Columbia’s Oldest Grad 


William Gilman Low, one of the oldest 
—if not the oldest—living alumnus of 
Columbia College, New York City, who 
at 91 years old still drives in to business 
daily from Brooklyn to his law office at 


1 Wall Street, has been a director of 
the Fidelity & Casualty for fifty-six 
years. Mr. Low broke into the headlines 


a few days ago when the alumni asso- 
ciation of Columbia attempted to honor 
him and two other members of the class 
of ’65 at an alumni association luncheon 
in the Lawyers Club. He couldn’t at- 
tend but entertained the reporters at his 
home by reviewing the last ninety years 
in ten minutes’ conversation. He is the 
oldest depositor of the Guaranty Trust 
Co.; trustee of the Brooklyn Hospital 
for fifty-five years; has attended three 
National Republican conventions as a 
Brooklyn delegate and has made four- 
teen European trips, the first being in 
1855 in a paddlewheel vessel. He says 
he’s been wise enough never to drive an 
automobile. The Fidelity & Casualty is 
one of his main interests in life. 





Position Securing Bureau 


Adds Two Experts to Staff 


Mrs. Mary E. Loundes, formerly per- 
sonnel director Niagara Fire, and Thom- 
as V. Murnane, who previously served 
the Travelers, Globe Indemnity, and 
Hartford A. & I., are now both con- 
nected with the Position Securing Bu- 
reau, Inc., New York City. Mrs. Loundes 
is in charge of the women’s insurance 
department and Mr. Murnane handles 
insurance placements for men, compa- 
nies, agents and brokers. 

The Bureau, established in 1922, is still 
headed by G. L. Stone, one time employ- 
ment manager of National Surety. 





U. S. F. & G. CHANGE 

U. Lee Price, formerly Long Island 
special agent of the U. S. F. & G., has 
been promoted to field supervisor of the 
New York office. He will supervise spe- 
cial agents and city solicitors. G. W. 
Heatherly succeeds Mr. Price on the 
Island. 





INSURE ITALIAN LABORERS 

Italian laborers working in French 
Africa are insured against accidents and 
the usual tropical disease by order of 
the Italian Government. The cost is 
borne by the employer. 
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Chas. J. Mylod to Leave 
Insurance Department 


GOING BACK TO LAW PRACTICE 


Now President i Ee Lawyers Mortgage 
Guarantee Corp.; Made Special 
Deputy Sup’t by Van Schaick 


Charles J. Mylod, special deputy sup- 
erintendent of the New York Insurance 
Department, who was made president of 
the Lawyers Mortgage Guarantee Cor. 
poration, is soon to retire from the De- 
partment and will resume the practice of 
law. Mr. Mylod is a graduate of Colum- 
bia University and of the Fordham Uni- 
versity Law School. After leaving college 
he became associated with Richards, 
Smythe & Conway, lawyers. The Con. 
way of this firm is Albert Conway who 
later became insurance superintendent of 
New York, then County Judge, and now 
Supreme Court Judge. 

In June, 1930, Mr. Mylod entered the 
Liquidation Bureau of the New York 
Insurance Department. He was one of 
the counsel of the Bureau and handled 
liquidation of a number of casualty and 
surety companies. One of his most able 
pieces of work was in connection with 
the Capital City Surety which paid 100 
cents on the dollar. 


Has Had Much Liquidation Experience 

In August, 1933, Superintendent Van 
Schaick designated him a special deputy 
superintendent in charge of the liquida- 
tion of the Lawyers Mortgage Co., and 
the Union Guarantee Mortgage Co. He 
has continued as liquidator of both those 
companies until the present time. In 
August, 1934, he was elected president of 
the Lawvers Mortgage Guarantee Corp. 

In 1929 and 1930 he found time to teach 
law at St. John’s University, Brooklyn. 


JOSEPH A. JOYCE DEAD 


Wrote Books on Insurance Law and on 
Corporation Subjects; Was 
83 Years Old 
Joyce, author of books 
and other legal sub- 
of 83, in this city 


Joseph Asbury 
on insurance law 
jects, died at the age 
Sunday. His best known books are 
“Joyce on Insurance,” “Joyce on Fran- 
chises and Private Corporations” and 
“Joyce on Monopoly.” 

A graduate of Trinity College, Hart- 
ford, he practiced law in Bridgeport, 
Conn.; then became a lawyer in San 
Francisco; and moved to New York City 
in 1888. 


Promotions 





Blank & Stoller 
FRANKLIN P. HORTON 
Treasurer and Deputy Manager 


Blank & Stoller 
POOR 


ARTEMAS B. 
Executive Underwriter and Deputy Mgr. 
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Each year the Edward Rochie Hardy 
prize is awarded by the educational com- 
mittee of the Insurance Institute of 
America to “the most distinguished stu- 
dent” of a graduating class. Candidates 
are picked for their examination records 
with the Institute and are then judged 
on the following five points: Character, 
business bearing, executive ability, per- 
sonality and promise of future useful- 

















| E. A. G. MANTON 





ness. This year the prize was divided 
between E. A. G. Manton of New York 
and Everett D. Obrecht of Cedar Rap- 
ids, Ia. 

Mr. Hardy is secretary-treasurer of 
the Insurance Institute of America and 
is one of the country’s distinguished edu- 
cators, having taught insurance for years 
at New York University. President of 
the Institute is William J. Graham, vice- 
president Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety, and author. More than 2,000 have 
registered for this year’s courses, coming 
from thirty-three states. Careers of the 
two winners follow: 


Careers of Manton and Obrecht 


Mr. Manton was born at Earls Colne, 
Essex, England. He was educated at 
Shaftesbury School in Dorsetshire and 
as an external student of London Uni- 
versity. On leaving school he joined the 
Paris office of B. W. Noble, Ltd. This 
agency represents the Caledonian Insur- 
ance Co. and also takes care of the inter- 
ests of the American International Under- 
writers Corporation in Paris. He was 
with them for nearly six years, and then 
he joined the foreign department of the 
Caledonian before coming to New York 
in 1933. 

During the past year part of his time 

























J. CHESTER 
Assistant to the Manager 


MULLEN 


E. R. Hardy 1935 Prize Winners 


has been spent in the West Indies where 
he successfully established agencies in 
the French Islands, and traveling in 
Haiti and Santo Domingo where he was 
engaged in inspection work and the in- 
vestigation of complicated casualty losses. 

Mr. Obrecht was born in Iowa and is 
now living in Cedar Rapids. In 1931 he 
was graduated second in a class of 145 
from Coe College in Cedar Rapids, re- 











EVERETT D. OBRECHT 





ceiving an A.B. degree. He then taught 
in the history department of the college 
for one year, and at the same time se- 
cured his M.A. from the University of 
Iowa, commuting back and forth the 
twenty-six miles for that purpose. He 
then entered the employ of the Inter- 
Ocean Reinsurance Co. three years ago. 
Recently he was appointed head of the 
underwriting department there. 

Since he joined the Inter-Ocean he 
has continued to teach and coach debate 
at the college. He is twenty-five years 
of age and happily married. 





COMPENSATION DIGEST READY 

The fourteenth edition of the Digest of 
Workmen’s Compensation Laws in the 
United States and Territories, with An- 
notations, revised to November 1, 1935, 
is now ready for sale at $10 a copy by 
the Association of Casualty & Surety 
Executives. It was compiled and edited 
by F. Robertson Jones, general manager. 


Cc. C. CONKLIN BACK 
Charles C. Conklin, vice-president, 
United States F. & G., in charge of con- 
tract bond underwriting, is back in Bal- 
timore after a swing of the country. He 
found conditions improving. 


J. T. HUTCHINSON’S FIELD WORK 





Nat’l Federation Secretary Reports on 
1935 Progress; Stresses North 
Dakota Accomplishments 
A feature of last week’s annual meet- 
ing of the Insurance Federation of Am- 
erica, Inc., held at Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York, was the annual report of 
Secretary John T. Hutchinson, who will 
next year observe his twenty-fifth an- 
niversary in the organization. During the 
past year he has traveled many thou- 
sands of miles concentrating continuous- 
ly on legislative and organization work. 
He has had perfect cooperation from 
both company and agency groups in all 
Federation states and said: “There was 
no breach in insurance ranks anywhere.” 
He thought it was miraculous that so 
few of the thousands of bad bills which 
were introduced affecting insurance be- 

came law. 

Giving the meeting a closeup of Fed- 
eration accomplishments Mr. Hutchinson 
told about North Dakota in which state 
more constructive bills were passed than 
in any other. His report read in part: 
“North Dakota was in sore need of new 
legislation, since for e‘ghteen or twenty 
years it had been controlled by an ele- 
ment which had put the state into al- 
most every principal line of business, 
and which combated all efforts toward 
legislative adjustment. Insurance men 
suffered with the rest in the loss of busi- 
ness. 

“This year, the North Dakota Federa- 
tion, which had labored fruitlessly for 
years, finally reached a friendly legisla- 
tive ear and in cooperation with the In- 
surance Commissioner prepared and saw 
passed some extremely important meas- 
ures, * * * 

“Tf the insurance men of all states 
were as well organized as they now are 
in North Dakota, the legislative problems 
of the insurance business would be fewer 
and farther between. To bring about a 
realization of that happy result, is the 
work cut out for the Federation to do 
during the coming months.” 


Hall and Fairchild At 
New Orleans Auto Meeting 


Claude W. Fairchild, assistant general 
manager, Association of Casualty & 
Surety Executives, and John J. Hall, 
National Bureau of C. & S. Underwrit- 
ers, were in New Orleans on Tuesday 
attending a dinner meeting of the Insur- 
ance Exchange there. They were called 
in to give the benefit of their ideas on 
a drivers’ license law and a financial re- 
sponsibility law in Louisiana. The dis- 
cussion centered around these two topics. 





Three New U. S. Assistants In Employers’ Group | 
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Accurate 


INSURANCE SERVICE BUREAU 


Metropolitan Bldg. 1 Madison Ave., 
N. Y. AShland 4-4825 





To our many friends a cordial in- 
vitation is extended to visit our 
new, well equipped Metropolitan 
Tower offices. 


ARTHUR G. FITZGERALD 


President 














Declaratory Judgment 
To Define Co. Rights 


OHIO CASUALTY’S TEXAS SUIT 





Court Rules Extent of Liability Under 
Auto Liability Policies Can be De- 
termined Under New Federal Act 





Of considerable interest to automobile 
liability writing companies is the decision 
Judge T. M. 
that 
can have the extent of their liability un- 


of Federal Kennerly at 


Houston, Texas, these companies 
der policies determined by asking for a 


declaratory judgment defining their 


rights. 

Defendants were Sidney Plummer, Sr., 
and Sidney Plummer, Jr., of Louise, 
Wharton county, Carl Short and Carl 
Short, Inc., oil well drillers. Action was 
brought to determine the liability, if any, 
of the Ohio Casualty due to an accident 
in that county in which Sidney Plummer, 
Jr., and a truck containing fourteen per- 
sons were involved. The Ohio Casualty 
issued a liability policy on the car driven 
by Sidney Plummer, Jr., and which was 
owned by Carl Short, Inc. Sidney Plum- 
mer, Sr., was a field superintendent for 
Carl Short. Inc. It was the contention 
of the Ohio Casualty that Sidnev Plum- 
mer, Jr., at the time of the accident was 
not only driving the car against his 
father’s specific instructions but that the 
car was not being used within the de- 
fined scope of duty as set out in the 
policy. 

Tudge Kennerly held the declaratory 
jiudement act to be constitutional al- 
though the question of the act’s validity 
was not raised by the defendants. His 
holding also was that it was “clear that 
at the time of the collision, the car was 
not being used with either the express 
or implied consent of Carl Short, Inc., of 
Sidney Plummer, Sr.,” nor for anv sneci- 
fied business nurpose. He ruled in favor 
of the nlaintiff and therebv dischareed 
its liability under the terms of the policy 


Pleasing London Reaction 
To S. H. Palmer’s Promotion 


The appointment of S. H. Palmer to 
be United States manager of the Em 
ployers’ Liability Assurance Corp. has 
been welcomed in London as a notable 
development in the affairs of an interna- 
tional organization which transacts in 
America a volume of insurance repre- 
senting an appreciable proportion of its 
total business. Hitherto the officials in 
the United States have been drawn en- 
tirely from the ranks of Americans. 

The combination of Mr. Palmer and 
E. C. Stone. the present American man- 
ager, should be a strong one. Mr. Stone 
now becomes the United States genera! 
manager and attorney. Mr. Palmer, who 
is one of the corporation’s managers, !s 
almost as well-known in America as he 
is in Britain. He has traveled widel) 
throughovt North Americx and met som 
of the chief executives of other American 
companies when on the 1934 Bermuda 
convention cruise of the International 
Association of Casualty & Surety Under 
writers and National Association of C 
& S. Agents. 
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On the Production “Firing Line” 








A. G. Oakley Opened 
2nd A. & H. Lecture 


J. F. LYDON THE SPEAKER 





Importance of Application Impressed 
Upon Some 300 New York Pro- 
ducers; L. H. Winslow Presides 
The importance of accurate and full 
information in answer to each part of 
the application was clearly defined by 
John F. Lydon, manager accident and 
health department, Ocean Accident & 
Guarantee Corp., Ltd., and the Columbia 
Casualty before more than 300 agents 
and brokers, both men and women, who 
filled the historic Great Hall in the 
Chamber of Commerce Building, New 
York, on Monday for the second lecture 
in the educational series sponsored by 
the Accident & Health Club of New 
York. Leslie W. Winslow, chairman, 
manager of accident and health depart- 
ment, Fireman’s Fund Indemnity Co., 
presided. Mr. Winslow is chairman of 

the committee. 

Alonzo Gore Oakley, vice-president, 
United States F. & G., introduced the 
speaker. In his opening remarks Mr. 
Oakley stated that the most desirable 
asset for any producer is confidence— 
confidence in his product, the carrier and 
in himself. Such confidence, he said, 
breeds confidence in the insuring public. 
Mr. Oakley emphasized: 

“The matter of ability to present cov- 
erage rests largely with the producer. 
Accident and health is one of the largest 
and oldest lines. Executives of the com- 
panies are greatly interested in the suc- 
cess of these lectures and in the response 
of the brokers to them through applica- 
tion of what they learn here.” 

He cited the present inclusion of in- 
surance courses in the curricula of many 
colleges and universities and continued, 
“One of the important things on the ap- 
plication is the dotted line and getting 
the signature on it. Possibly a bit of 
knowledge properly applied would turn 
some almost-cases into actual sales. 

“President Roosevelt’s automobile ac- 
cident conference, forthcoming, should 
focus the attention of the public on acci- 
dents and show the necessity for insur- 
ing against them. Better times with an 
increase in income might lead people to 
buy accident coverage today when a few 
years ago they would not,” he said. 


Questions in Application Explained 


Mr. Lydon used as the basis of his 
talk a standard application form mimeo- 
graphed, copies of which were passed out 
to the audience. The producer in his 
opinion has a dual capacity, first, to see 
that the prospective insured intelligently 
and accurately answers all questions, and 
second, that of a field underwriter upon 
which the company depends in getting 
the application properly completed. 

Mr. Lydon explained the three sec- 
tions of the model form of application, 
namely (1) identification, (2) classifica- 
tion of risk and (3) personal, physical 
and insurance history. The full name 
must be placed on the application, and 
the place of birth is essential not alone 
as an identifying factor but for under- 
writing purposes. The height and weight 
are required because the premiums 
promulgated by the company contem- 
plate insuring normal risks and the per- 
son who is overweight or underweight 
cannot be considered as a normal risk. 
Residence rather than business address 
should be specified. 

In naming the beneficiary Mr. Lydon 
said the full given name must be speci- 
fied; the beneficiary must have an in- 


surable interest in the life of the in- 
sured, and when two or more benefi- 
ciaries are named, the answer to this 


question should show exactly how the 


proceeds are to be divided in the event 
of accidental death. Companies are not 


anxious to name more than three per- 
sons as beneficiaries, the speaker said. 


Occupation and History 


As to occupation and classification of 
risk, the speaker urged that care be 
taken in fully describing name of the 
employer, exact nature of the business, 
location, exact occupation or title if the 
insured has one and the duties thereof. 
He added: “Wherever possible the pro- 
ducer should follow the manual descrip- 
tions of these occupations and if there 
is more than one occupation or if the 
applicant is subject to a greater hazard 
in any other occupation, such other oc- 
cupations or exposures are to be sev- 
erally stated. The classification at which 
the risk will be underwritten will be de- 
termined by the greatest exposure of 
the several occupations. 

In getting the personal, insurance and 
physical history of the risk Mr. Lydon 
said the weekly earnings from the occu- 
pation stated in the application are the 
basis for determining the amount of 
weekly indemnity which the insured may 
carry. Companies usually restrict this 
amount to 80% of the average weekly 
or monthly earnings. If the applicant 
has other coverage the amount and na- 
ture of it should be specified as this ad- 
ditional insurance is taken into consid- 
eration by the underwriting company 
when an application is made for new 
insurance, 

Mr. Lydon emphasized that persons 
contemplating the purchase of a large 
amount of insurance, whether it be death 
benefit or weekly benefits, are not look- 
ed upon as desirable exposures. Com- 
panies must also know whether or not 
the person has received indemnity for 
accident or sickness. Because the ques- 
tion of sight or hearing impairment, be- 
ing maimed or deformed, plays an im- 
portant part in underwriting the speaker 
urged that complete information be ob- 
tained as to the extent of this impair- 
ment. If it is the sight, ascertain 
whether the eye is actually enucleated, 
he said. If not, what diminution of vi- 
sion is present and whether a disease or 
an accident has been responsible for it. 
Companies as a rule are not favorably 
inclined towards the writing of one leg 
or one arm persons but, said the speak- 
er, some of them will consider a re- 
stricted policy provided the degree of 
abnormality is not too great. 


Operations 


If the applicant has ever had a hernia 
or a rupture of any kind these facts 
should be plainly stated, and whether or 
not an operation has been performed. 
Mr. Lydon said that a person who has 
been treated for sugar or who has had 
albumin in urinalysis tests is a subnor- 
mal risk. 

If a person has been advised to have 
an operation the nature of the trouble 
should be definitely stated. This is be- 
cause it may be that the company can 
take the risk with some kind of a proper 
safeguard even though the risk is sub- 
standard. And if the operation has been 
performed it may be that the risk will 
be acceptable without any kind of a 
qualifying endorsement. Companies must 
know the entire medical or surgical his- 
tory or treatment for the five years pre- 
ceding the date of the application. Mr. 
Lydon cautioned against using the ex- 
pression “treated for minor ailments 
only,” which is misleading. 

Before closing Mr. Lydon said Ques- 
tion 24 in the application, put there for 
a dual purpose, should be carefully read. 
This question reads: 

“Do you agree that the falsity of any 
answer in this application for a policy 
shall bar the right to recover thereunder 
if such answer is made with intent to 
deceive or materially affects the accept- 
ance of the risk or the hazard assumed 
by the company.” 

The speaker said: “If the insured an- 


Bronx Auto Hearings 
(Continued from Page 38) 


contributory negligence and whose in- 
juries or death present the same social 
problem as in the case of innocent vic- 
tims. Neither will it benefit the victims 
of accidents caused by circumstances be- 
yond human control. Nor will it be of 
benefit to victims of accidents caused by 
automobiles and trucks from other 
states. It is sure to confuse the public 
as to the real cause of automobile acci- 
dent frequency.” 


Seven-Point Program 


In a spirit of helpfulness Mr. Schwartz 
recommended to the committee that its 
efforts be concentrated on securing en- 
actment of laws that would embody the 
following recommendations : 

1. That every automobile be examined as to 
its mechanical soundness, especially automobiles 
more than two years old. 

2. That every owner and operator be exam- 
ined as to his physical and mental fitness, by 
persons professionally qualified or by a clinic; 
and as to his knowledge of the mechanism of 
his car. ; ‘ ; 

3. That less attention be paid to infractions 
of trifling traffic regulations. , 4 

That more traffic lights be installed in the 
streets of cities, more closely spaced and more 
nearly within the visual range of the automobile 
operator. ; 

5. That a way be found to coordinate the 
traffic laws of all the States in the Union, and 
secure some measure of uniformity and coopera- 
tion. 

6. That jail sentences be liberally dispensed 
to drunken drivers and reckless drivers before, 
not after, they have done the damage. . 

7. That a vigorous and sustained campaign 
of education be carried on to the end that both 
the man behind the wheel and the pedestrian, 
may be made to feel a greater sense of caution 
and a deeper responsibility for human life. 

As to financial reimbursement for the 
innocent victims or their dependents, 
Mr. Schwartz said: “There is available 
ample protection through the system of 
insurance now in operation under the 
supervision of the State Insurance De- 
partment, enhanced by a sense of per- 
sonal responsibility which must come 
through an awakened public conscience.” 


Ballantine’s Compensation Plan 


Attorney Arthur A. Ballantine pre- 
sented his testimony under the heading 
of “Modernizing the Automobile Acci- 
dent Law.” He felt that the real goal 
is to simplify and improve the method 
of dealing with financial losses from per- 
sonal injuries caused by automobiles so 
as to lessen the hardship resulting from 
the operation of the present system. His 
recommendation was for the adoption of 
a compulsory compensation plan as “a 
most desirable ultimate solution.” Dis- 
cussing legal aspects of the present situ- 
ation he said: 

“The vital question today is not as to 
the legal theories on which the present 
system rests, but as to what the system 
yields in the way of practical results. 
The pertinent questions are: Does it af- 
ford reasonable and adequate relief from 
financial losses caused by the use of the 
automobile? If not, can the system be 
materially improved in operation, or can 
a more satisfactory system be put into 
effect ? 

“There is no sound reason why auto- 
mobile accidents as a class should not 
receive distinctive legal treatment. In 
number of fatalities they constitute the 
largest class of accidental injuries, 
amounting to about 30% of the total; 
they result from a common cause, and if 
an improvement in legal treatment of 
this class of accidents could be devised, 
inability to apnly the plan in other fields 
is no deterrent, any more than it was 
to the development of the workmen’s 
compensation plan for industrial acci- 





swers that question in the negative no 
policy will be issued but it is put there 
for another reason. It forcefully draws 
to the attention of the applicant the 
seriousness of accurately completing the 
proposal and consequently the psycho- 
logical effect on him will be to review 
the answers which he has made so as to 
be sure he has-not given a false state- 
ment. 
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United States Fidelity & Guaranty ¢, 
with which is affiliated 
Fidelity & Guaranty Fire Corp, 
Home Offices: Baltimore, Md, 


—————— 
dents. We can strike where the evil js 
and where its effects can be relieved.” 

Mr. Ballantine said his only interest jp 
the subject went back twenty-five years 
when, as a young attorney, he was em. 
ployed to defend personal injury cases 
against street railways. He developed q 
conviction that the whole legal process 
for dealing with such cases was inade- 
quate and unsuitable, and came to believe 
that the then newly developing work. 
men’s compensation principle could be 
employed to great advantage in dealing 
with injuries involving public carriers, In 
1915 he began to advocate such a plan, 

As a result of this interest Mr. Ballan- 
tine participated in a recent study of the 
subject made by a voluntary “Committee 
to Study Compensation for Automobile 
Accidents” which acted under superyi- 
sion of the Columbia University Council 
for Research in the Social Sciences. He 
was chairman of the committee which 
was composed of fourteen members from 
different parts of the country. Speaking 
of its findings, report on which was 
made in February, 1932, the speaker said 
in part: 

“Perhaps the most striking conclusion 
from the Committee’s investigation was 
that the way in which a person injured 
by an automobile is treated financially 
depends largely on whether he happens 
to be injured by an insured or an unin- 
sured motorist. The Committee investi- 
gation indicated that for the United 
States as a whole, including Massachr- 
setts, only 27-3/10% of all private pas- 
senger and commercial motor vehicles 
were insured for public liability, leaving 
nearly 20.000,000 such vehicles uninsured. 
In New York the percentage of such in- 
surance indicated was 45-4/10%. 

“Tf there is no insurance, the case 
studies indicate that the injured has not 
more than one chance in four of receiy- 
ing any payment, and that in most cases 
payments received wiil not cover the 
financial losses involved. If the offend- 
ing motorist is insured, payments will be 
received in about 85% of the cases. These 
insurance payments will cover the losses 
in three-quarters of the temporary dis- 
ability cases, but will often fail to cover 
the losses in fatal cases or in those re- 
sulting in disability for life.” 

Insurance adviser to the legislative 
committee is Mortimer L. Nathanson, 
past president, Brooklyn Brokers Asso- 
ciation and its legislative committee 
chairman, and secretary of the National 
Association of Insurance Brokers. 

A. A. A. in Opposition 

The Automobile Club of New York 
and its parent organization, the Amer- 
ican Automobile Association, went on 
record this week in opposition to com- 
pulsory automobile liability insurance i 
this state and in favor of state inspection 
of motor vehicles. ; 

Speaking at the Bronx hearing of joint 
legislative committee investigating auto- 
mobile insurance William J. Gottlieb, 
executive vice-president of the New York 
club, advanced seven arguments against 
compulsory insurance. They included: 

The financial responsibility law, now 
adopted in whole or in part in twenty-six 
statcs, was urged instead. 














YUMA DAM LOW BIDDERS 

The low in opening of bids for con 
struction of the Imperial Dam and De- 
silting Works at Yuma, Ariz., as a part 
of the All-American Canal System, was 
a combined bid of three contracting firms 
in the, amount of $4,374,240. They were 
the Utah Construction Co. of San Frat- 
cisco, the Morrison-Knudsen Co. af 
Winston Brothers, both of Los Angeles. 
Originating surety for labor, materials 
and faithful performance was the Aetia 
Casualty & Surety. Nearly every surety 
participated as co-sureties. 
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Christmas 


E VERY day of the year and every twenty-four hours of each day The 
Salvation Army is serving those who need its help, without any 
question of race, color or creed. 











Last year 7,629,520 applicants for aid—spiritual, moral and mate- 
rial—were dealt with by the 2,000 Salvation Army Centers operating 
throughout the country. : 





: At Christmas we endeavor to provide for our large family that 
little more which makes all the difference to the celebration of the festive 
season. Appetizing and substantial meals for the needy, and suitable gifts 
for the youngsters. 


Four hundred and sixty-eight thousand, nine hundred and twenty- 
seven Christmas Dinners were supplied to those who could not provide 
their own. Toys and clothing were given to gladden the hearts of 281,044 
children. 


All this in addition to our continuous program for the regeneration 
of despairing humanity. 


We rely entirely for our support on the benevolence of a generous 
public. 


Will You Help? 


*Send your gifts to: 


COMMISSIONER ALEXANDER M. DAMON 
HEADQUARTERS OF THE SALVATION ARMY 
120 West Fourteenth Street, New York, N. Y. 


Nighi 


* Or, if you prefer, to your local Salvation Army Center. Gifts may be desig- 
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